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The President’s Two Lieutenants 


Ir is already clear that the Eisenhower 
Declaration—as the President’s speech of 
last Thursday will no doubt be called by 


 historians—is capable of at least two 


different interpretations. Mr. Dulles regards 
it purely as an instrument of psychological 
warfare and intends to exploit the President’s 
moving plea against rearmament to regain 
the initiative in the cold war. He is con- 
‘cerned not with peace, but with a “ peace 


| offensive.” 


The Prime Minister’s comment in the 


_ Commons last Monday was very different 
'— from that of Mr. Dulles both in tone and 
-f ‘substance. It is no exaggeration, indeed, to 
_ Say that, without mentioning the Secretary 


| of State by name, Mr. Churchill con- 


nal oie 








| expect an immediate reply. 
| Statement was, in fact, a tactful: reminder 
to the President that, if Mr. Dulles is one 
_# licutenant to whose advice he must listen, 

® the British Prime Minister is another. 
_ Mr. Dulles may represent the views of 





_ tradicted him point by point. Mr. Dulles 


made it clear that high level talks were 
no part of his plan. Mr. Churchill hoped 
that “ processes of good will might be at 


# work that would lead to conversations 
| at the highest level.” Mr. Dulles followed 
_ the President’s speech with an immediate 
_ threat to the Russians that. America would 
_ hot up the cold war unless Moscow hastened 


its response. Mr. Churchill counselled 
patience and emphasised that he did not 
His whole 








the Republican Party in Congress. Mr. 
Churchill, in this instance, speaks for all 
America’s allies who believe that at last 
there may be a real chance of a détente, and 
so prefer to take Mr. Eisenhower’s peaceful 
words at their face value. To which of his 
two lieutenants will the President pay 
heed? No doubt the Declaration (like 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, which 
it resembles in other ways) was designed 
with deliberate ambiguity to serve both 
as a propaganda weapon and as an instru- 
ment of diplomacy. Ifthe Russians and 
the Chinese really seek a settlement, the 
President has now stated in fairly precise 
terms the topics on which, in his view, 
agreement must be reached and the full 
list of U.S. demands. If, on the other hand, 
the Kremlin’s peace feelers are merely 
propaganda, the Declaration will serve to 
place the onus of prolonging the cold war 
on the Russians. 

Mr. Churchill was surely right to give 
the best possible interpretation to the 
Declaration, and so to rebuff Mr. Dulles. 
But .we are under no illusion about the 
difficulties which will face Mr. Eisenhower, 
if he decides to listen to Mr.. Churchill 
rather than to his own Secretary of State. 
The mass of Republican opinion «still 
regards the mere talk of a settlement in 
Europe or the Pacific as “ appeasement.” 


-A Republican President, therefore, who, 


thinking in terms of co-existence, seeks to 


proceed from a Korean armistice to a 
political settlement in the Pacific will be in 
for serious trouble. 

The text of the Declaration itself illus- 
trates the intensity of this internal pressure ; 
though the words are pacific, the content 
is far from accommodating. Mr. Eisenhower 
must know well enough that, if the Chinese 
respond by signing an armistice in Korea 
and stopping any flow of supplies to the 
Viet Minh, the case for admitting Peking 
to the Security Council, and for ending the 
China blockade and Chiang Kai-shek’s 
mainland interventions, will be irresistible. 
So, too, in Europe. If the Russians were to 
withdraw from Eastern Germany and per- 
mit free elections, the last justification for 
the desperate policy of rearming Western 
Germany would have gone. 

All this is well understood in the White 
House. Yet in his Declaration it seems that 
Mr. Eisenhower dared not, even indirectly; 
suggest that Russian and Chinese conces- 
sions would have to be balanced on the 
American side. To do so, would mean 
exposing his Administration to the same 
McCarthy-MacArthurite calumny campaiga 
as that to which Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Acheson were subjected by the Republicans 
before the last election. It is a waste of 


time now to blame Mr. Eisenhower for; 


having placed himself in this miserably 
weak position. But it is equally futile to 
sit around waiting for a firm peace policy 
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to emerge from the White House. The Presi- . 
dent will only succeed in resisting the bellicose 
pressure of his own party if he is subjected to 
even stronger pressure from his allies. From 


Britain in particular is needed not merely an 


implied rebuke to Mr. Dulles, but a practical 
programme of conciliation. If Mr. Eisenhower 


-€ahnot, for domestic reasons, concede China’s 


right to a place on the Security Council as scon 
as the Korean War is ended, Britain suffers no 


‘such inhibition. If the President can propose 


no sensible solution of the Gérman problem for 
fear of offending Dr. Adenauer, the Prime 
Minister can do it for him. An interchange of 
high. sounding declarations between Moscow and 
Washington is unlikely to lead us nearer peace, 
unless Britain intervenes with an agenda for 
settling some of the immediate problems which 
must arise after a Korean armistice. 

‘Next week the Commons will debate foreign 


affairs’ and, in particular, the Eisenhower 


Declaration. It will be a momentous occasion. 
There will be those who are content to urge the 
need for discretion and for risking no words 
which could possibly embarrass the President or 
reveal the differences between British and 
American policy. . The Labour Party at least 
must refuse to succumb to this sort of persuasion. 
It must remember that, to catch the ear of the 
American President, an Englishman must not be 
afraid to state his view as clearly and as loudly 
as Mr. Dulles and Senator McCarthy. 


New Brooms in Pakistan 


’ “Since the Nazimuddin Government, by sur- 
rendering to pressure from the Mullahs, had 
failed to provide a new Constitution for Pakistan, 
Governor-General Ghulam Mohammed was able 
to justify his coup last week by Section 10 of 
the Government of India Act of 1935. The 
welcome accorded the Government he appointed 
is a ‘measure of the economic, political and reli- 
gious chaos into which Pakistan was rapidly 
drifting under the Nazimuddin regime. Now 
that the shock is already a ‘week old, people begin 
to see many of the same old faces in the new 
‘Government. But there are less familiar ones 
foo; the Prime Minister, Mr. Mohamed Ali, has 
the advantage of having been outside Pakistan’s 
internal disputes,.though the fact that he was 
Ambassador to Washington has raised queries as 
to American interest in the recent change-over. 
On the other hand, he and his Governor-General 
are both known to favour good relations with 
India, and his first step was the imaginative 
gesture of an exchange of friendly greetings with 
Mr. Nehru. The New Minister for Law and 
Minority Affairs (and Parliamentary Affairs), 
Mr. A. K. Brohi, is well known for his fight 
against the Basic Principles Committee’s efforts 
to impose an Islamic Constitution; a firm stand 
against Mullahcracy is essential for the political 
and religious health of the country. Mr. Shoab 
Qureshi, who comes from Delhi, where he was 
High Commissioner, to take over the Ministry of 
Information and Kashmir Affairs, will be in a 
strong position to tackle the intransigent problem 
of Kashmir. So far,so good. But the real crux 
of the situation lies in Pakistan’s desperate need 
for at least 1,500,000 tons of wheat, for which 
the United States is the main source. Will the 
new Government stand firm against any political 


ties, or any hint of military commitments? Like 


the other Asian nations, Pakistan cannot afford 


to trade her independence, even for food. 


Aggression in Burma 

Faced with well-documented evidence of the 

of Kuomintang troops in Burma, 

neither the American delegate to the United 
Nations nor Chiang Kai-shek’s spokesman could 
sustain their indifference or disclaim their 
responsibility. But too much. attention had 
already been shown to saving. the face of the 
rump in Formosa; the French delegate and the 
Australian, in their anxiety not to offend a poten- 
tial ally, queried the use of the word “ aggres- 
sion”; Sir Gladwyn Jebb shared this view but 
was outspoken i in condemning the supply of arms 
and munitions from Formosa which “must be 
stopped.” He suggested that the Nationalists in 
Formosa should teli General Li Mi to stop fight- 
ing, and that the troops must be interned or 
evacuated. This was a much more realistic 
approach than that of the American Ambassador 
in Rangoon, who made the surprising suggestion 
to U. Nu that Burmese operations against the 
Kuomintang troops should be stopped as a pre- 
liminary to their repatriafion. The Burmese 
Prime Minister replied by laying down a definite 
time-limit for them to surrender their arms and 
to leave Burma. The press in Rangoon (which 
has carried stories of Kuomintang aggression for 
at least two years) is ‘showing some surprise and 
a certain alarm at the apparent desire—as 
expressed in the Mexican draft resolution—to 
avoid any reference to the Chinese Nationalist 
regime. Its existence depends on American 
patronage and, as. U. Myint Thein, the Burmese 
delegate emphasised, the Kuomintang chargé 
daffaires in Bangkok has already admitted com- 
plicity in sending supplies and troops. 
The Politics of the Budget 

The tremendous propaganda build-up which 
nowadays surrounds Budget Day goes a long way 
to ensure an immediately friendly reception. 
Most Chancellors, with the aid of a very com- 
plete press coverage and a peak-hour radio talk, 
can create the quick impression that their 
Budgets are either generously benefigent or, at 
least, romantically stern. A day or two later the 
romance is over, and the personal calculation 
begins. For twenty-four hours last week Mr. 
Butler had a great success. He told people (and 
almost the whole daily press took up the cry) 


both that the British economy had substantially. 


recovered in the past year, and that there was 
something for everybody in his tax reliefs. Both 
these propositions are considerably disingenuous; 
and there is already some evidence that the 
Labour counter-attack on the Chancellor’s propa- 
ganda is having its effect in the country. Cer- 
tainly it has had its effect, however temporarily, 
in the Labour Party. On the Opposition front 
bench Mr. Gaitskell, Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bevan 
co-operated as a formidable and well co-ordinated 
team, Mr. Wilson’s attack on the unduly 
optimistic assumptions of the Chancellor’s 
economic prognosis was a particularly weighty 
and cogent criticism, which visibly impressed 


the sort of difficulties which lie ahead of 
Butler’s dollar drive. It is significant, consi¢ 






























































































ing the early jubilance of Government supporters, _ | ot 
that the Gallup Poll reveals this Budget to be, | 2’ 
so far, less popular than that of last year, > ion 
The Austin Inquiry OE clos 
The Austin dispute has now dragged on for_ of 
more than ten weeks, and the disruption of pro- | oa 
duction at Longbridge is putting men out of : 
work in component factories all over the Mid-— Boe 
lands. But, to judge from the snail’s pace at - 
which the Ministry of Labour inquiry is pro ., 
ceeding in London—at the end of the first week - oa 
the court was still taking evidence from the “ey 
strikers—no early settlement is in sight. The | 
Vehicle Builders have given their version of the | 
dispute—the victimisation of John McHugh— | War 
and so far Counsel for the management has tried | “A 
to show, first, that McHugh was in fact dismissed] New 
in the normal way with other redundant workers admi 
and, secondly, that the Vehicle Builders Union | feelit 
called the strike in an unconstitutional manner, | for i 
The evidence concerning McHugh’s dismissal, | did : 
to say the least, is confusing. The union argues | ‘he | 
that the Austin management wanted to get rid | !*°? 
of him, and therefore transferred him to the _ 
production line of a model that was soon tobe | jain 
discontinued, thereby ensuring that he became | goon, 
redundant. The management, however, say that Th 
there was no essential difference between the | of th 
notice given to McHugh and that received by | ment 
many other workers. On the second point, jt | made 
seems that the union officials had ignored their | Parts 
own rules—because, in the words of the general | Want 
secretary, they. were proving “unworkable.” | male 
The strike has been conducted under new rules, | met 
which a union conference ‘approved Jast year, but — 
which have not yet been registered with the being 
Registrar-General. This, of course, is a tech-| of C; 
nicality, but one that may prove important if| no r 
the final findings of the court. The formal} been 
evidence, however, obscures rather than clarifies Me 
the real issue. Below the surface this strike is] Pop! 
a fight between a militant union and a tough} UP 
management to test their strength. _- 
Loyalty in Unesco confe 
After all Unesco’s high-sounding promotigil — 
of Human Rights, the Executive Board has subs : see 
mitted to American pressure for tests of] C11 
“loyalty,” not to the Organisation, but to the of th 
Government of the employee—another infringe] bodia 
ment of the pledges which international civil] Laos 
servants take but which are no longer recipro) Camt 
cated. After days of private meetings and after} for A 
a public session in Paris, at which the burden war 
of the speeches was against the American} Lond 
demands, the Board accepted a specious com| * 
promise. The nature of the questionnaire to be one 
applied in the future to all employees is to Be]. .i¢ 
submitted to member States; but, in the mea} qconc 
time, American employees will have forthwith ®}] Minh 
fill in a questionnaire used by the U.S. i as th 
Service. The Board, in Pontius Pilate fashiof,| King 
“took no responsibility for the questionnaire} not c: 
and gave the dubious assurance that refusal 9} Will s 
answer the questions would not be regarded a} nd ! 
“ justifying” dismissal. It has, however, bea} At 
made plain to American members of the std . 
that the “interests of the Organisation ” will B Eight 
better served if they do answer. a can NV 


The implications of this latest surrender go} 
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+ far ‘beyond: the American employees. Unesco 
“gill become the ‘common informer” for the 














political police of every country, since member 
States have the right to scrutinise the applica- 
tions from their nationals. Information dis- 
closed by the questionnaire will form the basis 


of dossiers on even unsuccessful applicants. 


Furthermore, if-the U.S: Government insists 
that Unesco shall employ only “loyal” Ameri- 
cans, how is the-Organisation to defeat the 


1 efforts of newly admitted Franco Spain to insist 


on similar “loyalty” tests? It may go hard 


with the Spaniards now in the Organisation: 
‘they are mainly Spanish refugees. 


INDO-CHINA 


War Comes to Laos 
‘1 A Correspondent writes: 


In- an interview in 
New York this week, the King of Cambodia 
admitted significantly that he found a. growing 
feeling in his country that Viet Minh is fighting 
for its independence, and that thinking people 
did not “want to die for the French.” Pricking 
the bubbie of “freedom” implied in the 1949 


-, | Treaties with France, by which Cambodia, Laos 
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no. real transfer of power. 


and Viet Nam became “independent sovereign 
States” within the French Union, the King com- 


'] plained of -restrictions on their judiciary and 


economy; “they have our hands. and feet tied.” 
_ The King’s attitude is shared by the peoples 
of the neighbouring kingdom of Laos—the funda- 
mental reason why Ho Chi Minh’s troops have 
made such a successful drive across the northern 
parts, meeting with practically no resistance. Who 
wants “to die for. the French”? In areas con- 
trolled by the Viet Minh, peasants are given the 
land; their children—and they themselves—enjoy 
rights of education and improvements in agricul- 
ture, hygiene and rural economy; they feel human 
beings, not colonial. puppets. For, as the King 
of Cambodia now admits, the 1949 Treaties meant 
French control had 
been confined mainly to the towns. © 

Meanwhile, a “ Resistance front” between the 
peoples of Viet Nam, Cambodia and Laos was set 
up in 1950. “If you [Vietnamese people] defeat 
the French colonialists,” the Premier of the Re- 
sistance Coalition Government of Laos told a 
conference in February, 1951, “while Laos and 


‘Cambodia have not, you score only one-third of 


the victory. On the contrary, if we [the Laotian 
peoples] conquer the enemy while Viet Nam and 
Cambodia have not, we also score only one-third 


of the victory.. Such, too, is the case of Cam-- 
France, he added, wanted: to use the . 


bodia.” 
Laos people to fight against Viet Nam and 
Cambodia. “They want to turn Laos into a base 
for American imperialists to prepare a third world 
war against democratic countries.” In Paris, 
London and Washington this might be dismissed 


,.| 28 “Communist propaganda.” To the small 


peasants in Laos and Cambodia, 90 per cent. 
illiterate and with their backward economy long 
sacrificed for years to the needs of the French 


A economy, such words were a call to action, If Viet 


Minh troops approach these villages in Cambodia, 
as they have done so successfully in Laos, the 
King is right when he tells the world that he could 


| not call for a general mobilisation. “The people 


will say the French are encircled and that their 


4 a4 end has come.” 






































At the end of 1950, when Ho Chi Minh’s 


guerilla forces moved into the Tonkin Delta, 
‘Washington went to the aid of the French; over- 
Snight, General Francis Brink, head of-the Ameri- 
} can Military Aid Advisory Group, concerted with 
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ammunition.. Six months later, Mr. Thomas 
Dewey records that “in the presence of his staff 
and of Emperor Bao Dai, the great French general 
threw his arms around General Brink and said: 
‘He was my salvation’.”. In 1953, victory seems 
farther off than ever to the puppet Emperor. For 
the war in Indo-China is not a purely military 
problem; it is, in essence, the struggle of a people 
to be free from colonialism. Its significance lies 
in the fact that, in the overall world situation, 
Indo-China is regarded—to quote Mr. Thomas 
Dewey again—as “the cornerstone of the corner- 
stone” of the Pacific defences of America. The 
danger is that the tension, now relaxing in Korea, 
may shift to the more strategically important 
countries of Viet Nam, Laos and Cambodia. 
Now, when the end of the war in Korea seems in 
sight, is the moment to discuss a settlement of 
other Pacific problems; the recognition of Ho 
Chi Minh, like that of Mao Tse-tung must be 
part of it. 


ARGENTINA. 
Peron in Trouble 


A Correspondent writes: Two weeks ago, Juan 


. Duart, personal secretary of President Peron since 


1946 and brother of the late Eva Peron, committed 
suicide after resigning his ‘post’ under duress. 
This occurred in the wake of one of Peron’s 
Strongest political speeches in which he blamed 
the economic ills of the country on “corruption 
in high places.” Last week the Peronista trade 
unions rallied 150,000 workers in: the Plaza de 
Mayo to hear Peron shout that the nation was 
being menaced. by the activities of corrupt 
profiteers directed from abroad. His arguments 
were thunderously driven home by the timely 
explosion of two bombs which killed six unsus- 
pecting bystanders and also helped:to add that extra 
“touch” that transformed the political rally into 

a frenzy of loyalty. These incidents are the 
culmination of several weeks of backstage shifts 
in the Pefonista ‘ hierachy. Col. Mercante, 
formerly one of Peron’s closest associates, was 
ousted from the Peronista Party. Jose Freire, 
Minister of Labour, resigned his post under fire. 
Several other Ministers and minor officials have 
been expelled or imprisoned. These critical 
developments hardly conceal the agricultural 
decline which underlies Argentina’s economic and 
political problems. -Under the combined pressure 
of population growth, a rapidly increasing internal 
demand, a serious rural exodus to the manufac- 
turing centres, and, most~important of all, a 
fumbling government policy bent on autarchy at 
all costs, Argentina’s agriculture has been. unable 
to effect the changes in structure and equipment 
that are necessary for increased production in an 
expanding economy. 

In 1946 the nationalisation of the telephone 
services cost the government U.S. $94,991,364. 
Later, in 1948, the British-owned railroads were 
nationalised at a considerable cost. The repur- 
chase of the country’s foreign debt and a 
grandiose public works programme were added to 
these items: the spending spree was to be 
financed by Argentina’s agriculture and, it was 
hoped, by the newly rising industries. Since the 
war, there has been a relative increase in industrial 
production, but this, as a U.N. report suggests, 
“is due rather to a greater decline in agriculture 
and livestock production, which in 1950 was 
below the 1935 level.” The depopulation of the 
countryside has caused an acute labour shortage, 
while inflation and rising costs of production have 
effectively prevented any considerable mechanisa- 
tion of the farms. In 1948 there were only 33,000 
tractors in Argentina, and of these, 14,500 were 
pre-1935 models. 
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In 1941, 7.3. million hectares of wheat -were 
sown; in 1950, only 6.9 million. Maize and lin- 


seed acreages also declined considerably. The 
average of grain, grain by-products, and meat 
exports for the years 1937-39 was 11,811 million 
tons; in 1948 this figure came down to 6,640 
million tons, and in 1949 to 4,294 million tons. 
At the same time, between 1943 and 1950, the 
population increased from 15 millions to 17.5 
millions. Last year, things came very near the 
breaking point when meat shcrtages moved the 
Government to prohibit the sale and consumption 
of meat once a week. This was in addition to the 
virtually meatless Friday of a predominantly 
Catholic country.. Also in 1952, Argentine had 
to import wheat for the first time in history. 

The incidents of the past few days, the wave of 
arrests and dismissals, and the severe new “in- 
formers ” law are evident symptoms that the econ- 
omic deterioration of the country is getting to be 
too much even for the well-drilled Peronista trade 
union leaders. Peron himself, a skilful demagogue 
if nothing else, has shown that he is desperate 
enough to use any. means to rally the workers’ 
support—his main source of strength at this time 
when discontent is obvious both in the union 
hierarchy and in the Army. 


WASHINGTON 
Bye-pass Round the Fifth Amendment 


A Correspondent writes: A witness pleading the 
Fifth Amendment—which permits a man to re- 
fuse to testify if he fears incrimination—has be- 
come a familiar sight to anyone who attends 
Congressional inquiries, or, as millions do on the 
big occasions, watches them on _ television. 
Though it does not necessarily protect a witness 
from a contempt citation, it has offered some pro- 
tection to those ‘who prefer silence to cross-ex- 
amination or the role of the informer. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee, however, now 
has before it two draft Bills, each of which would 
bye-pass the barrier that the Fifth Amendment 
offers to interrogation. The first, sponsored by 
that experienced. inquisitor, Senator McCarran, 
would: guarantee a witness immunity from prose- 
cution if he testifies, such a guarantee being at 
the disposal of a two-thirds majority of any com- 
mittee, and. requiring the consent of at least one 
member of the minority party. When the Demo- 
crats controlled Congress last year they refused 
to accept a similar measure, but the Nevada Sena- 
tor now seems confident that-he can get it through 
the Senate with the help of a few more crypto- 
Republicans like himself. The danger with such 
a Bill, of course, is that it might encourage eager 
informers to exceed themselves in denunciation 
of people in public life who would enjoy no means 
of redress. 

Secondly, Senator Kefauver, who had some 
experience of silent witnesses when he was re- 
sponsible for the inquiry into the American un- 
derworld, has a differently worded Bill which 
would’ give the Attorney-General power to grant 
immunity to a witness if he certifies that such 
action is in the public interest. This seems only 
slightly less dangerous than giving power of this 
kind to an investigating committee of politicians, 
especially when the last three years have given 
many examples of the way procedure can be 
manipulated in favour of “friendly” witnesses 
and against those the committee chairman con- 
siders “hostile.” If the time has come to start 
tearing up the Bill of Rights, it would be more 
honest—though less expected of Senator McCar- 
ran—to do it by the frontal assault of constitu- 
tional amendment, rather than by a measure 
which keeps the Fifth Amendment on paper and 
murders it in fact. 
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. Dr. Malan Wins 


Wun the Purified National Party of Dr. Malan . 
scraped home in the South African elections of 
1948, the leaders of the United Party (its only 
serious rival) excused themselves by saying that 
the racialist demagogy of the “Nats.” had 
“taken them by surprise.” Expecting to win, 
the U.P. had allowed its machine to fall rusty: 
next time it should be different and next time, 
too, many “sound men” who had “ mistakenly ” 
chosen the Nats. in 1948 would have learnt 
better. It has turned out otherwise. Although 
the U.P. exerted itself to the utmost in the elec- 
toral campaign which ended last week, and 
its leaders were careful to say nothing which 
should in any way annoy orthodox White 
opinion, the Nats, have not scraped home but 
romped home. ‘Their majority in Parliament 


is much bigger than before. 


Electoral peculiarities partly explain this. 
Such is the weighting in favour of rural seats 
that five urban votes are required to equal the 
effective parliamentary value of four rural votes. 
Nationalists. were calculating before the election 
that they needed only 38 per cent. of the votes 
in order to obtain 55 per cent. of the seats. Even 
with their big majority of 29, they are still in 
a minority of votes; but the minority is smaller 
than it was before. What the results show, 
allowing full weight to these peculiarities, is that 
the “gentlemanly racialism” of the United 
Party will never be a match for the natural 
Fascist product. People prepared to maintain 
their privileges by violence and Tepression will 
always, when pushed to the point, choose for 
the worst: in all the forms of Fascism there is an 
inherently degrading factor, and Dr. Malan’s 
system is certainly a form of Fascism. 

Complete master in the political field, the 
Nationalist Party may now be expected to think 


itself strong enough to do what it likes with the .° 


South Africa Act—the country’s nearest thing 
to a constitution. Already—and often with the 
connivance of the United .Party—it has played 
ducks and drakes with every sane and demo- 
cratic notion of government. The only remain- 
ing brake on Nationalist extremism rests in the 
economic field, where Dr. Malan and his friends 
cannot match their political mastery. 
Unhappily, the brake is not a strorg one. It 
is a measure of the hopelessness of South Africa’s 
future that the bulk of foreign capital (now in- 
creasingly American) is invested in mining—is 
invested, that is, in a system which depends for 
its profits on the use of cheap African labour 
and, therefore, on the prolongation of “White 
supremacy.” While the growth of manufactur- 
ing has thrown up an enlightened group of non- 
Nationalist manufacturers who understand that 
they can never operate their factories efficiently 
on “cheap African labour,” but must be ready 
to train a skilled African labour force, it remains 
true that the mining interests dominate the 
economic scene. And the Rand Chamber of 
Mines has continued and continues—as it told 
the Mine Native Wages Commission ten years 
ago—to lay “great stress on the fact that its 
policy was to employ cheap Native labour.” 
The mining interests are, therefore, unlikely 


' to regard with any real dismay the failure of 


their party—the United Party—to win last week. 


They may even feel a sense of relief, since they 
can continue to enjoy the benefits of “cheap 
Native labour ” without suffering the reputation 
abroad of being guilty of its racialist conse- 
quences. Even though they cannot now hope 
for coalition between the United Party and the 
Nats.—and the leading United Party advocate 
of coalition, Dr. Colin Steyn, was himself de- 
feated last week—the mining interests will still 
tend to feel that they can always “reach com- 
mon ground” with the Nats. Since they 
dominate the United Party, it follows from last 
week’s results that the United Party is now a 
spent force in terms of saving South Africa from 
the suicide of racial extremism. Perhaps it always 
was a spent force in that sense: now we know for 
certain that it is. 

What remains? For the ten or eleven million 
non-Europeans in South Africa, the outlook is 
terrible. Violent repression of their non- 
violent resistance to racialism seems bound to 
grow into a consistent policy. Having intro- 
duced the lash before the general election, the 
Nats. may now be relied upon to use it more 
recklessly than ever. If Swart, the Minister of 
Justice, could say last November that the 
“police had instructions to take drastic action 
where there is a threat of a clash between Euro- 
peans and non-Europeans”—only a threat, 
please note— what will he and his fellow-Minis- 
ters say now? 

There is the prospect of growing extremism 
both on the White and non-White side of the 
colour line. The best of the African, Indian, 
and Coloured leaders have based their passive 
resistance on the principles of multi-racial 
democracy, In so far as they are not in prison, 
they can still make their voices heard. With 


rors of racial war can be averted; and it will 
not lessen the tragedy, although it may affect — 
oe on ee ee 


who started it. 


the United Party, understands this very well. 


After last week’s failure of “ moderate racialism” — 


it would be foolish to think that this small liberal 


minority can exert any influence over the im-— 
mediate course of events. What it can do, how- 


ever, is to put itself into such a posture as to 
exert an influence over the ultimate course of 
events. No-matter what evils may now befall 
this pain-wracked country, the Whites are there 
to stay. Sooner or later they will have to reach 
a basis of mutual tolerance and equality with 
non-Whites. A beginning will have to be made 
somewhere, some time, in constructing a com- 
mon front against racialism, White or Black; and 


beginning. Yet a handful of Whites has already 


taken a lead by participating in the non-White. — 


campaign of passive resistance; and another 
handful of courageous White trade unionists 
has worked for years against racialism. It is 
surely time—and it cannot be too late, no mat- 
ter how dark the future—that this small White 


minority joined firm hands with one another — 


and found a means of organised co-operation 
with the African, Indian, and Coloured com- 
munities. They would follow a hard road. But 
they would know, at least, that they were tread- 
ing the only road to salvation. 


Western Europe’s Prospect 


In these days of Cold War economic strategy it 
is difficult to find any agency prepared to study 
facts objectively and to report on them without 
parti pris. This gives special importance to the 
work of the Economic Commission for Europe, 
as the one agency which still includes the countries 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain. E.C.E.’s most 
recent report,* in which it surveys the whole 
economic record of the European countries since 
1945, is a document of outstanding quality, and 
one which it would need a dozen articles to review 
at all thoroughly.. Above all, it brings.out two 
things—the extent to which the countries behind 
the iron curtain have succeéded both in hitting 
the economic targets they set themselves and in 
making their economies almost independent of 
Western Europe and of the dollar area; and the 
immensity of the distance which the West 
European countries have still to travel before 
they can hope to solve their balance-of-payments 
problems and to achieve independence of 
American aid. E.C.E.’s conclusions are indeed 
ominous for Western Europe ; for, after emphasis- 
ing the speed and magnitude of its recovery after 
1945, the report goes on to shéw how very far 
recovery has fallen short of the structural changes 
that are requisite, and what great obstacles, 

* Economic Survey of Europe since the War: a 
Re-appraisal of Problems and Prospects. United 
Nations. Geneva, 1953. 25s. 





political as well as economic, are still blocking the 


way. Reasons are given, too, for fearing that the’ 


recession which is already upon us may get worse, 


and that, at the best, it is bound to take a long 


time, even if the Western countries face realities, 
to bring their production into line with modern 
standards and with market demands. 

The question these conclusions immediately 
suggest is this. If “ gift”? dollars, whether for 
economic aid or for spending upon armaments, 
ceased to flow from the United States to Western 
Europe, what would happen to the West European 
economies ? Unless there were simultaneously 4 
huge increase either in American loans to Western 
Europe or in West European exports to the 
United States, there would have to be a further 
drastic cut in imports of dollar goods, and the 
European peoples would have either to replace 
these with additional supplies from other parts 


of the world or, in the short run at least, to go | 


without. But the prospect of replacing supplies 


of dollar goods would be, at least for a consider- ; 


able time, but small; for there are either no, or 
but scanty, surpluses to spare of either the 
essential foodstuffs 


or the no less essential 
materials which have to be paid for at present in 


dollars. Of some of these goods Western Europe 


could, given time, greatly increase its own produc- } 
tion; and it could, by judicious investment in ~ 
non-dollar areas, in time secure a considerable | 
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| jncrease in alternative supplies. But neither of 
these things- could be done quickly; and there 


are powerful obstacles in the way of doing cither 
of them; even in the long run, on a sufficient 
scale. In the absence of American gifts, supplies 
from the dollar areas would have ‘to be drastically 


} cut Icng before there could be any hope of 


adequate replacements. West European standards 
of living would have to fall, not only because the 
goods needed to sustain them could no longer be 
bought, but also because the structural economic 
changes necded to replace them by alternative 


“} supplies would require for a number of years a 
‘| very high rate of capital investment both at home 
| and abroad. : : 


_ No doubt, if Americans were ready to finance 


_} this investment without tying it in any way to 
| “purchases of American goods, the fall in standards 
} could be minimised. But thete is small likeli- 


hood of this. The policy of the United States 
is to encourage private investment ; but American 
investors have so far shown hardly any willingness 
to put their money into foreign ventures except 
_ in oil—and such investment does not help at 


| all towards solving Europe’s dollar problem, and 


may even make it worse if it accentuates European 
dependence on dollar oil. Nor do the prospects 
of heavy public investments from the United 


+ States seem any brighter ; for, even if they were 


- forthcoming, the conditions. attached to them 


| would, in all probability, make the situation 
‘| worse by insistence on convertibility of currencies, 


mo discrimination, and freedom for dollar imports 
from restrictions.on quantity. As for continued 


| gifts on a sufficient scale to meet the need, they 


_are conceivable only in conjunction with a level 
of spending on arms that would, in any event, 
condemn the European countries to beggary. 
The solution of Western Eurdp2’s problem 
has, then, to be sought in decreased dependence 
on dollar supplies, however unpalatable the 
immediate effects. The alternative—a sufficient 
flow of West European exports to dollar markets— 
is impracticable. ‘There is. no real prospect of 
the Amcricans tearing down their protective tariffs ; 


| and even if they did, it is most unlikely that 


European manufacturers could undercut American 
to anything like a sufficient extent. 
The greatest part of the problem lies in Western 


’ Europe’s dependence on dollar supplies of food 


and, next after food, of oif. On the Continent 
—above all, in France—the root of the trouble 
is the failure to improve either total food produc- 
tion or agricultural productivity. In this country, 
we have secured, at a price, a considerable but 
still quite inadequate increase in food production. 
But over a large part of the Continent, hardly 
anything has been done to improve agricultural 
yields by judicious investment ; and, with non- 
European countries providing smaller exportable 
surpluses, prices. of non-dollar foodstuffs have 
risen sharply since the 1930s in terms of manu- 
factured goods. In face of rapidly rising popula- 
tions in the food-producing countries, and of the 
demands of their peoples for a better standard 
of life, there is little prospect of the terms of 
trade shifting back to the advantage of the indus- 
trial countries, Thus the most urgent néed of all 


} is to increase agricultural production and develop- 


“Ment in Western Europe, including Great 


| Britain. -This means heavy investment: in the 


land—investment which is bound to be competi- 
tive with investment in industry and with the 


"| building of houses, schools and. hospitals, and 
| also with the natural desire of the people to 

















maintain their consumption. 


| Industrial production and productivity have 
- | alike risen much faster in Western Europe since 
, | 1945 than they did at any time between 1920 





and 1939. But the advance has now been slowing 
down for some time in all the countries concerned ; 
and in some a decline in production—and perhaps 
in productivity also—has already set in. This has 
occurred because, when countries are compelled 
to restrict their imports on account of balance- 
of-payment difficulties, they necessarily begin 
to beggar one another; at any rate in the short run, 
Restriction of imports cannot be concentrated 
exclusively on dollar supplies, and it is bound to 
mean a fall in exports. Last year we managed, 
by cutting imports from Europe, to transfer a 
part of our dollar deficit to the French, who had 
to retaliate by cutting their imports; and West- 
ern Eurore’s situation has been worsened by the 
embargoes on East-West trade and on European 


trade with China. There is no way out of these 


difficulties as long as cold war continues. 

In such a situation as this, what utter nonsense 
is the current talk about a return to freely con- 
vertible currencies and an ending of all discrimin- 
atory trade practices! Such things would be 
possible only in a world from which the existing 
disequilibria had been banished, and countries 
were improving their productive methods more 


‘or less in step. The first need today, as far as 


Western Europe is concerned, is not to “ liberate” 
trade or currencies but to achieve higher pro- 
duction. and a more economical use of resources, 
including manpower, in both agriculture and 
industry ; and also, unless the barriers between 
East and West can be broken down, to make 
up speedily for the contraction of the world 
market by intensive development of the backward 
countries that remain open, both as markets and 
as sources of supply. 

How much - economic collaboration do these 
needs require? Americans are particularly apt 
to postulate a Western Europe from which every 
obstacle to the free movement of goods, of capital, 
and of manpower would have been removed, 
and to dilate upon the vast increases in pro- 
ductivity that could be achieved by so large a 
“ collective ”’—acting, of course, on strictly indi- 
vidualist principles. But what could be. less 
realistic than such a vision ? In a free, individualist 
Europe of this sort, some countries would be 
enriched and others impoverished: there would 
have to be vast migrations of people as the only 
alternative to mass unemployment in the high- 
cost areas, National governments would have 
to tell their electorates that they had surrendered 
all power to maintain the level of employment or to 
foster desirable forms of investment within their 
territories. Even the limited experience of 
Benelux shows how fantastic the dream of an 
economically unified Western Europe is, under 
conditions at all resembling those of today, 
or under any system of capitalistic production. 
Only a dictator could attémpt te establish such 
a super-country; and even the most ruthless 
dictator would hardly succeed. 

The natural demand of the people of each 
country for full employment and social. security 
is far too strong for the capitalistic dream of 


unity to be acceptable. Short of it, there can be 


much more essential European planning within 
limits that do not call either for mass migrations 
of population or for the dictation of investment 
solely by the individual’s quest for profit. In 
such planning Great Britain and the sterling 
area can play their parts, when it is clearly 
understood that they are not being thereby 
inveigled into the surrender of all control over 
policies which determine national well-being, 
and that the purpose is not to integrate either the 
Continent or the Commonwealth into a permanent 
half-world shut off from the countries boycotted 
by the United States. : 
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What, then, is to be done—by the French, 
by the Italians, by ourselves, and by all the 
Western countries to which E.C.E.’s gloomy 
analysis applies ? Continuance as we are involves 
motfe and more complete subjection to. the 
United States, and therewith exposure to sheer 
disaster if the Americans either fall into a serious 
recession or withdraw economic aid. The only 
alternative is a speedy and intensive effort to 
transform our economies—to raise production and 
productivity in both agriculture and industry 
and, while we are doing this, to tighten our 
belts to any extent that may be needed. We must 
not mistake the respite we have got during the 
past year for even the beginning of a solution. 

G. D. H. Cote 


London Diary 


No one in high. authority has ever put more 
vividly the cost of cold war. 

What can the world—or any nation in it— 
hope for if no turning is found on this dread road? 
The worst to be feared and the best to be expected 
can be simply stated. The worst is atomic war. 
The best would be this: a life of perpetual fear 
and tension; a burden of arms draining the wealth 
and labour of all peoples; a wasting of strength 
that defies the American system or the Soviet 
system or any system to achieve true abundance 
and happiness for the peoples of the carth. .. . 

The world in arms . . . is spending the sweat 
of its labourers, the genius of its scientists, the 
hopes of its children. The cost of one modern 
heavy bomber is this: a modern brick school in 
more than thirty cities. It is: two electric power 
plants, each serving a town of sixty thousand 
population. It is: two fine, fully equipped hos- 

itals. It is some fifty miles of concrete highway. 

'e pay for a single fighter plane with a half- 
million bushels of wheat. We pay for a single 
destroyer with new homes that could have housed 
more than eight thousand people. . . . This is not 
a way of life at all, in any true-sense. Under the 
cloud of threatening war, it is humanity hanging 
from a cross of iron. 


This deserves to be kept on the record. I it is 
political warfare, let’s have more of it. It is the 
truth, East or West of the Iron Curtain. Coming 
from Moscow this language would be called 
propaganda. Whether it is political warfare or 
statesmanship in the mouth of President Eisen- 
hower—for this is an extract from his last speech 
—depends on the actions that follow. 

*x * * 

I fear that Mr. Cohn and Mr. Schine have 
returned to America with a sense that they haven’t 
been fully appreciated. Some journalists have 
written almost as if. Cohn and Schine were the 
names of two crooners in a musical. Actually, 
one is a lawyer and the other a millionaire’s 
son, which should of course win them the high- 
est consideration, even if they were not witch- 
hunting for Senator McCarthy. Some people 
have thought them too young and inexperienced. 
This is to misconceive their job and the qualifica- 
tions demanded. Older and more experienced 
men might have hesitated to report on America’s 
Information Services in Europe on the basis of 
one day per country. These two remarkable 
young men were able to decide whether these Ser- 
vices were being carried out efficiently and 
whether the personnel was loyal in Germany aad 
Austria, for instance, merely by interviewing some 
140 officials in about four working days. Older 
and experienced men could not have rivalled this 
feat. They would have been bothered, too, by 
such arguments as that libraries ought to contain 
Marxist literature because Marx, like other 


authors, cannot be refuted without being read. 
Liberal arguments of this type do not confuse 
people with the strong, simple. purposes of 
Messrs. Cohn and Schine. Men with experience 
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would not expect to understand: the B.B.C. and 
its relation with parties and governments after 
half an hour’s talk. In short, these two young 
men with unformed, but tightly shut. minds, like 
aborted rosebuds, are just what Senator McCarthy 
needs to enable him to declare, on high authority, 
that. Radio Free Europe contains 763 Communists 
and crypto-Communists; that the B.B.C. is en- 
gaged in anti-American propaganda, and that the 
whole Service must be speedily purged and re- 
stocked with personnel which can be relied on to 
work for McCarthy as President in 1956. 


* * * 


One might have hoped that an exchange of sick 
and wounded prisoners could remain a straight- 
forward human affair. But no, total war brings 
with it new refinements and new words to 
describe them. The Daily Telegraph’s special 
correspondent at Panmunjom last Monday 
reported that British officers had arrived in Korea 
to reindoctrinate our men “by pointing out the 
cheap propaganda which had been fed to them 
during their captivity.” Following up a menac- 
ing communiqué issued a few days ago from the 
U.S. Department of Defence, he warned us that 
ohe reason why reindoctrination would be re- 
quired was because—according to some accounts 
—prisoners had been well treated in their camps. 
No wonder that General Mark Clark issued an 
order that United Nations soldiers showing 
Communist tendencies should not be allowed to 
meet United Nations correspondents, and added 
solicitiously—did he mean us to smile?—“It 
would not be fair to a man to submit him to such 
an ordeal at this time.” 

Well, well, in the bad old days we ,used to 
complain if our enemies treated our. prisoners 
badly. Now we complain because they treat 
them too well. If some of our wounded soldiers 
have come back with new ideas and ‘sentiments 
about the Asian revolution, is it really such an 
unmitigated disaster? I cannot help feeling that 
our leaders have very short memories. True, 
none of our prisoners, as far as I know, came. back 
from Japanese war camps filled with love and 
kindness for the “ yellow bastards.” But if they 
had,.and we had reindoctrinated them to hate the 
Japs, we should be busy de-reindoctrinating them 
now. Allies change so fast that I recommend 
General Mark Clark to leave well alone. 


* * * 


There is another matter that strikes me about 
this whole question of prisoner indoctrination. If 
literate Englishmen and Americans succumb so 
easily to good food and a few lectures on Marxist 
Leninism, what about the thousands of illiterate 
Koreans and Chinese who received good rations 
and were initiated’ into the American way of life 
at the P.X. store? For twelve months the Korean 
war has been going on because some of them 
refuse to go home, Can it be that they too were 
feloniously indoctrinated and that all that is 
required is a reindoctrination by Chinese officers? 

* 7 


Perhaps the most piquant passage of Mr. 
Churchill’s speech last Saturday was his qualified 
denial of the rumour that he intends to go to the 
country after the Coronation. I have good reason 
for stating that what prompted Mr. Churchill’s 
statement was his genuine indignation at the sug- 
gestion that Mr. Butler had framed an “ election” 
Budget. As an old-fashioned Liberal the Prime 
Minister was genuinely delighted to listen to a 
Budget speech which discarded the new-fangled 
post-war notion of a “ surplus to mop inflationary 
purchasing power.” Mr. Churchill feels that a 
Chancellor should be exclusively concerned to 
raise taxes in order to pay for Government ex- 


penditure. One of the reasons why he is now so 
fond of Rab, whom he used to dislike, is because 
the Chancellor has dispensed with the elaborate 


and statistical prediction which forms such a in Tempending ws the sexes of the new 


large part of Labour Budget speeches and de- 
cided frankly to gamble on a hunch as Chancel- 


election stunt and had decided to disprove the 
accusation by categorically asserting that there 
will be no election this autumn. Mr. Butler, no 
doubt, was grateful to the Prime Minister for his 
ardent support, but he is too good a politician 
gratuitously to limit the Government’s field of 
maneuvre. So this passage in Mr. Churchill’s 
speech was redrafted at the last moment to in- 
clude safeguards which leaves the issue open.: 


* * * 


Mr. Frank Moraes, the independent and hard- 
hitting editor of the Times of India, is having a 
splendid battle with the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly. The row began because the Times 
bitterly criticised the Government’s prohibitionist 
policy. Mr. Desai, the chief Minister of Bombay, 
described this criticism as vilification and was in- 
discreet enough to say that if the Times did not 
change its tune the Government’s only recourse 
was to withhold official advertising from its 
columns. It appeared that there exists a secret 
list of journals whose uncritical treatment of the 
Bombay Government entitles them to preferen- 
tial advertising. The row has taken a new 
turn now because the Times of India has 
described as “contemptible” an action of a 
member of the Legislature who questioned the 
grant of a special liquor licence to judges on health 
grounds. I see that the Times has properly re- 
fused a demand for an.apology by the Assembly. 
Whether its criticisms have been just is neither 


here nor there; what matters is that Mr. Moraes | 


is standing boldly for freedom of the Press. 
+ * * 


Almost without exception the national news- 
papers have publicised The Real Mackay, the 
posthumous volume of writings by Ian Mackay 
of the News Chronicle. This is unusual because 
newspapers are rarely kind to journalists identified 
with their rivals. It is another tribute to a char- 

er-who has summed himself up in his own 
epitaph, which is published in the book. 

When the time comes when I am not é 

Some friend no doubt will say “ His head was hot.” 

While some fair charmer when the tale is told 

Will sigh and murmur “ And his feet were cold.” 

And then I hope walk off arm in arm 

And say together “ But his heart was warm.” 

CriTIc 


THIS ENGLAND 
Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 
5/- for each of the others printed. 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


Buying a cup of tea in the railway buffet at 
Charing Cross Station, I found all the teaspoons 
so dirty as to be almost.a danger to health. When 
I pointed this out to the young woman at the desk, 
her excuse was: “Well, if we polished them, 

would steal them! ”—Letter in the Daily 
Herald. (C. P. Jones.) 


The campaign against the grey squirrel—now 
declared Public Pest No. 1 by the Forestry Com- 
mission which has offered 1s. a tail—has been sus- 
pended because the squirrels are mating. Young 
squirrels might be left to starve in the nests.— 
Hampstead .and Highgate Express. (R. E. A. 
Richards.) 

Coronation Sausages in full colour, Red, White 

“and Blue—Advert. in Cambridge Daily News. 
-(W. R. Macmillan.) ‘ 
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PEACE FOR TWO 


















"Ben ety at Se A ak tie te eae 
Mr, John Strachey. April 18. ie 
Peace for Two and Two for peace! 
With peace in view our hopes increase 
That plans for brutal war may cease 


















But Britain waits to intercede 

And hesitates to act with speed 

And so the States assume the lead 
Today. 











Tanah ds Bis es a 
And guarantee to second Ike, 


We failed to take our chance to be 
The first peacemaker of the Three— 
[a 











While peace for Two means peace for more, 


If plans go through to end cold war, 


What Two may do we should before eg 
Have done. ee 


When Two are met without a Third, 


We shall regret we are not heard— +4 


A peace-duet would be preferred 
By One 


* se 
No matter who sends out the call, a 


Hope springs anew for great and small; 

That peace for Two is peace for all 
We see, 

But with a general truce in view, 

When talks again the two renew, 

The pact will then be made by Two RS 
Not Three. : ie 

We too could show the Communist’ 

We with Moscow could co-exist, 

anaes" pei we now have missed 


reiasisins twee Mle sealed: 

But all will see, when peace descends, 

That not on Three world peace depends, 
But Two. 


e 
Libel 

Lorp Satissury once said that if you ask the 
soldiers, nothing is safe; if you ask the theologians, 
nothing is innocent; if you“ask the doctors, noth- — 
ing is healthy. To which the journalist may add 
that if you ask the lawyers, nothing is publish- 
able. Indeed, the latest expositors of the libel 
law* ironically remark that the only way to avoid — 
The question tm scies, “whats de'oc gil : 
The question then arises, “what is the use of 
lawyers? ” 

The answer is that the law is so complex that 
once you get into its clutches you are helplessly 4 
involved in technicalities which only lawyers can 
deal with, and that a lawyer, who is also experi- _ 
enced in the newspaper world, is, like any other, 
expert, valuable as long as you do not pay him 
too much attention. What you have to decide is 
not what is technically defamatory, but what you 
ought to publish and how to say it with the 
greatest effect. You have yourself to decide on the ~ 
sensible lene Betwone. the weg. of -necklews wordy 
and: a cowardly and useless formulation which — 
Sinquines yuk Sepaihag; 408 ois, in auy.ca 
is the risk of an action being taken and its pos: 
sible consequences if it is taken. On the only & 

Ks 


SAGITTARIUS 


occasion in which this journal has fought a case 


in the courts in the last twenty-odd years, the 





part of the libel which the lawyers thought dan- 


* The Law of Libel and Slander. Oswatp S. 
Hickson and -B. Cantan-Rucx. F & Faber: 
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gerous proved to be absolutely justified, and the 
words which the judge (acting as judge and jury 
ja wartime) thought unfair comment were not 
even regarded as being “capable of defamatory 
meaning” by several particularly learned repre- 
sentatives of the Bar. .Oddly enough, I disagreed 
with the lawyers on both points. I thought thie 
judge was right in deciding that the words were 
defamatory, but I differed from him in thinking 
their innuendo was unfair comment. 
The use and limitations of legal advice to a 
} journalist will perhaps appear most clearly if I 
give some personal examples from my own ex- 
_ perience. I should divide threats of libel into 
three rough categories. First, there are the actions 
~. threatened by persons whose public doings have 
~ been deliberately attacked. The second are 
~ actions that arise from mistakes such as occur in 
all papers; occasionally one of them may prove 
legally serious. Thirdly, there are libels arising 
’ from chance. identification of the type immortal- 
ised by the Artemus Jones example. It is with 
this third category that. the recent emendation of 
- the law was particularly concerned. 
_ First the attacks. Once, many years ago, I re- 
ferred in disparaging terms to a gentleman’ whom 
Lloyd George’ had also strongly criticised in his 
- Memoirs. This gentleman’s legal representative 
4 sounded fierce until Lloyd George was known to 
be snorting like a warhorse at the prospect of 
| battle. It would have been a wonderful case, 
_ with all Lloyd George’s vast store of documen- 
" tary evidence and money at the disposal of the 
- defence. I was quite disappointed when. the 
_ solicitor acting on, behalf of this paper managed 
_ to settle the case with a formal apology. In an- 
other case a person, whose record we criticised, 
settled for a small sum of money and a state- 
ment in which we formally withdrew innuendos 
which we certainly did not intend. Not only did 
we not apologise for the substance of our criticism, 
but we actually repeated it in the issue of the 
paper which carried the agreed statement. 
This was, in fact, victory and vindication. 
The snag was that careless readers (ard most 
. teaders are careless), may have assumed that we 
had withdrawn our criticism: 
- On both these occasions we might have done 
better without legal advice. On others I can 
= 4 think of, we should have been sunk without the 
th. § _. stute and energetic handling of the threat by 
_§ lawyers who understood not only the law but 
tt) a also the object and principles of this journal. This 
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spel oe type of understanding is particularly important 
ad ee when it comes to the question of an “agreed 
ale . Statement.” Words of formal apology are seldom 
of | Naluable. They are read with scepticism since 
" ™ ©) 4 © they are clearly legally dictated; they may be 


annoying to the journal since they are likely to 


a 





that ie be a confession of error of which the paper was 
aly i not guilty, but which it may prefer to admit 
bo ig father than spend time and money in the law 
451" ee courts. My peculiar grouse against the law in 
him 6 this matter is that, once someone with a grievance 
le ine sends you a lawyer’s letter, it is risky to answer 
sae except through lawyers, even in cases where a 
oe simple and friendly letter of explanation, or publi- 
these cation of the complaint in the correspondence 
are columns, might settle the matter. My own tech- 
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tak 


‘ Mique has usually been to offer space to anyone 
“who has a bona fide complaint; if it is justified 
_ this offers the opportunity for a sincere instead 
4 ~ of an enforced apology; if it is not justified the 
"© tesult may be a lively controversy. It puzzles me 
| e ‘that daily and Sunday newspapers so seldom 
~ adopt this practice of printing criticism of them- 
" selves; it would add to their authority. Perhaps 
~ because of the fear of admitting liability or per- 
3 ie because editors fear the wrath of proprietors 
_ if they fail to pretend infallibility—a pretence 
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which . deceives .no. one—they usually refuse 
apologies or corrections. 

The worst cases I have known arise from mis- 
takes. One bad example was caused by ‘a con- 
fusion in proof reading. An exceedingly defama- 
tory, unjustified and identifiable libel arose be- 
cause the printer thought some deleted words had 
been “stetted.” I recall another occasion on 
which a reporter, whose reliability had been 
tested in a former series of articles, produced 
an amusing and politically significant article 
quoting from two contemporary writers in the 
popular press whose views were very different but 
whom he insisted were actually one and the same 
person. I pooh-poohed the notion, and only took 
it seriously when he produced a letter from a firm 
of private detectives who claimed that they had 
investigated the matter and confirmed our corre- 
spondent. - Even then, to make assurance doubly 
sure I refused to publish the article until the writer 
had been personally cross-examined by a well- 


‘known firm of solicitors. When I came to the office 


on Monday morning I was presented with writs 
for libel from both the persons concerned; each of 
them, very naturally, complained that their 
sincerity and professional status as writers had 
been impugned. Directly I saw the “private 
detective ” concerned—an ex-C.I.D. man who had 
not really investigated at all—I knew that there 
was nothing to do but to grovel and pay up. 
This is the only occasion on which I remember 
being told by a leading Counsel that I was suffer- 
ing from taking an excessive amount of legal 
advice ! 

We now come to the third type of threat. The 
Artemus Jones case has made all writers aware 
of the danger that they may, by pure inadver- 
tence, describe circumstances or use names which 
might, in the eyes of a “reasonable person,” 
defame someone they have not even heard of. 

Sometimes threats reach newspapers which are 
obviously not to be taken seriously. _ I recall, for 
instance, that in the days when Hubert Phillips 
(Caliban) used to set. puzzles in this paper he 
invented a fictitious Dr, Bolus-(which means a 
horsepill) who was described as behaving meanly 
towards his children. We received a_ legally 
phrased letter on behalf of a Dr. Bolus, of whom 
we had not heard, but who, it was said, had a 
daughter and was alleged to be defamed by 
Caliban. Daily papers, I know, pay considerable 
sums each year to save themselves the trouble of 
legal defence against claims that may contain 
scarcely more substance than this one. Sometimes 
such accidental identifications may be serious. It 
is not safe, if you are inventing a disreputable 
character, merely to make sure that no such name 
appears in the telephone book or to put together a 
strange set’ of unlikely syllables to make a name 
which, as you think, no one could possibly have. 
On the contrary, almost every name you can think 
of seems to have been adopted by at least one 
person, who has therefore proof positive, since the 
name is so rare, that you intended to defame him. 


MARXISM REVISITED | 
By John Strachey 
Next week we begin a series of four im- 
portant articles, in which Mr. Strachey re- 
states the essential principles of Marxism and 
goes on to consider, in the light of a hundred 
years’ experience, how far the Marxist prog- 


nosis has proved correct. 

Is the Marxist analysis invalidated by 
the development of modern trade unionism, 
parliamentary dem and a Welfare 
economy ? In pointing the moral for Britain, 
Mr. Strachey draws his own challenging 
conclusions. 
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It is safer, though dull, to call all villains Smith. 
Another snag is that in the effort to make sure 
that no one could believe himself identified in a 
piece of fiction, you may easily make an alteration 


that makes matters worse. A story appeared in 
this journal in which a purely fictional character 
of disagreeable habits was given an occupation 
and characteristics which were supposed to re- 
move any danger that anyone could imagine then 
applying to any real person. Astoundingly, it 
proved that a gentleman with this occupation and 
some of these characteristics did, in fact, exist and 
that last-minute changes to add to the improba- 
bility of his existence had increased the chances 
of identification. 

The Defamation Act of 1952 attempts, amongst 
other things, to lessen this danger for the novelist, 
publisher, editor and printer. It will now be con- 
sidered a defence in libel actions of this nature 
to have published, or offered to publish, 
a suitable correction or sufficient apology where 
the writer is able to show that he did not 
intend to defame anyone and had no reason to 
think that he was doing so. It is for hints as to 
how the new Act may work that journalists will 
look particularly in the new book by Hickson and 
Carter-Ruck.~ They may well conclude that the 
machinery of apology under the new Act is too 
cumbersome to be effective. But the existence of 
this new form of defence will further tend to dis- 
courage people who claim to have been defamed 
in works of fiction from pressing for damages 
when a published statement is, in justice, all that 
is necessary to meet the case. 

I do not think the English law. of libel has 
now been made perfect by the Defamation Act of 
1952. My principal complaints agains: it apply, 
however, to the law as a whole rather than to the 
law of libel in particular. In the first place it is. 
ludicrously expensive. It is not so much that 
juries sometimes mulct defendants for absurdly 
high damages; it is the legal costs that are pre- 
posterous. Heavy costs, likely to be incurred even 
in a successful action, combined with the extreme 
uncertainty of the outcome of almost any action, 
may deter newspapers from frank comment. 
Here again the new law may be of some service: 
Too often a journalist or editor may be deterred 
from exposing a scandal or racket for fear lest, 
though his general charge is’ justified, he may fail 
through some inaccurate detail, Hitherto I have 
always reminded myself that if I say that X has 
committed theft and rape in- Aberdeen, Glasgow, 
Hull, Kidderminster and Southampton, I shall 


. lose a libel action if I only fail-to make good my 


allegation in Kidderminster, I am told the 
Defamation Act of 1952 will remedy this defect. 

On the whole I should say that the law of libel 
makes journalists in this country excessively 
cautious, but that the fault is on the right side. It 
may be annoying to a journalist, but perhaps good 
for the country, that a scandal should “break” 
in the privileged air of Parliament rather than in 
newspaper headlines, and if some people who 
should be exposed by the traditional watchdogs 
of democracy are passed over in silence or merely 
glanced at (newspapers are quite unnecessarily 
cautious) that is, in my view, better than the other 
extreme. In the United States, where libel 
actions are frequent but, as‘ far as I can under- 
stand, seldom satisfactory to either plaintiff or 
defendant, the newspapers thrive on exposing 
scandals which are seldom remedied. And I 
should be sorry if the law in this country were 
altered so as to facilitate personal attacks such as 
have been possible in France where, to cite one 
notorious pre-war instance, a decent enough 
Minister was driven to suicide by libels in the 
Fascist press. 

KINGSLEY MartTIN 





“The A.B.C. and 
the Army 


[This is the sequel to the article published last 
week, entitled “ Millions Without Words.”] 
Iutrrerates sometimes make a happy, successful 
life, and I should not deny that Maugham’s story 
of the verger has the ring of truth. But in most 
cases, and particularly among the young illiterates 
and semi-illiterates now reaching social maturity 
in such alarming numbers, this failure and the 
jeers it attracts have a wrecking effect. At 
the Army’s Preliminary Education Centres, I 
learned that few recruits equal their literate fellows 
in matters that have nothing directly to do with 
reading or writing. Most of them are mechani- 
cally ignorant and clumsy with their hands. They 
cannot understand a map or plan, even when it 
has no words on it, for the idea of scale is foreign 
to them. They dislike shopping because they 
cannot count their change, avoid the telephone, 
and return late from weekend leave because they 
have not made sense of the times of trains. Many 
of them play no games; they have “never rightly 
understood” the offside rule in football or the 
ways of being “ out” in cricket. Figures—distances 
for instance—confuse them. Politics is a closed 
book, though in many a constituency semi- 
literates make up a tenth of the electorate. In 
personality the lads I met were dependent, irreso- 
lute, and credulous; they are the sort of men who, 
in factories, are sent to the stores for rubber nails 
—and go. 

Yet the very fact that they know themselves to 
be at a disadvantage makes them easy to teach. 
True, they reach the Centres, as often as not, 
sullenly convinced that to improve their reading is 
beyond them and that they can get along very well 
as they are. But this shell of defiance encloses 
a real longing to have done with their submerged 
position in society. After a few days the in- 
structors begin to hear the real stories of men 
who, in general, have moved from job to job with- 
out ever being offered more than drudgery; of the 
factory hand unable to start an apprenticeship, 
the man loading lorries all day and dreaming of 
driving them, the deckhand who knew that 
illiteracy barred him from work for a bosun’s 
certificate. “You'll be all right now,” the in- 
structor promises, citing the records of past pupils 
at the centre. And so a real fever for learning 
grips many of the lads, as they grasp with both 
hands this unexpected new chance in life. Out of 
their bruised, immature personalities springs a 
warm gratitude to their teachers. 

The Army’s success is indeed remarkable, for 
92 per cent. of the recruits reach the standard of 
literacy normal in this country and go on to 
average soldierly duties; there are some partial 
successes, and fewer than three per cent. are dis- 
charged as untrainable. Here is a substantial con- 
tribution to the human capital of the nation. But 
lest we think that civilian society has nothing left 
to do, we must realise that the Army’s work is 
limited in various ways. Men absolutely ignorant 
of the alphabet are not accepted; the lowest 
category, with a reading age of seven and unable 
to complete a simple form of personal details, are 
justly enough considered illiterate. Then the 
Centres are only for Regular recruits, though the 
illiterate National Serviceman gets special instruc- 
tion in his unit and often signs on for three years 
as a Regular to get to a Centre. And each of the 
six Centres takes only sixty men every twelve 
weeks; the number of semi-literates who could 
benefit from such training must be greater. 

The Centres owe their success, in the first place, 
to the ratio of staff to_pupils, which is one to ten: 





Each man is an individual; and since there is no 
difficulty about “keeping order in class,” -the 
pupils can be set to help one another, with the 
instructor on call when joint effort fails. In 
several classes I saw the men reading aloud in 
groups of two or three. 

A guiding rule is that ‘the recruits must be 


but they are not numbered or officially ranked 
one above the other. The Army has its own read- 
ing book, of which the first sentence is: “Sam is 
a soldier”; the recruits, as they learn to read, learn 
also about their new life. The only equipment 
borrowed from the school system is the edition of 
Simplified Classics—potted versions of books like 
A Tale of Two Cities. The lads are constantly 
shown the uses of literacy and encouraged to 
choose what they will read and write—the first 
letter home is an eagerly sought goal and, once 
achieved, a great stimulus to new-found pride. 

The teaching methods are varied and imagina- 
tive. The pupils learn to recognise words as a 
whole and not letter by letter; conventional 
methods are relieved by games of word rummy, 
or word darts (words being hit in the right order 
to make a sentence), or cross-country chases from 
word to word. They get books containing only 
pictures and have to write captions in their own 
words. Spelling is taught by spelling bees and 
by such devices as a wooden frame of words such 
as “hat” and “hop” with a moving final E to 
show how the vowel is lengthened. Later come 
sing-song books and parts for. short plays. 

Most important, however, is the fact that the 
men. live for the first time within a community 
and not on its fringe. Study is integrated into the 
life of the Centre, which does not stop or change 
abruptly when class hours end. The instructors 
are also the sergeants in charge ‘of discipline, the 
advisers on -personal problems, the “house- 
masters ” who insist on clean boots and properly 
made beds, the leaders in sport, and the super- 
visors of hobbies such as woodwork or painting. 
This last, in at least one Centre, is used as in the 
modern school, to give the teacher an insight into 
the pupil’s interests and psychology. Each day 
these recruits are learning something new, not 
only in the spelling class or a lecture on how 
Parliament works, but in recreation, in social life, 
and in the military training which reminds them 
that they are in the Army and not dubiously 
qualifying to enter it, Gradually men become 
more self-reliant and competent, prouder of their 
appearance, readier to spend their free time in the 
nearby town and not in the barrack-room. They 
are getting what our school system tries to give, 
but is often prevented—education for life, not 
education to comply with the law or reach an 
examination standard. 

No doubt the recruits themselves do not realise 
all that is happening to them. Their sense of 
achievement is concentrated on the wonder of 
being able to read with pleasure, to tead with 
their minds on what is written and not on the 
difficulties of puzzling it out. And this is a 
wonder, as any parent knows who has seen a child 
progress from the “A is for apple” book to its 
first story-book. A cynic may ask what use thése 
men will make of reading; the answer is: “As 
much as anyone else.” That is, most of them will 
reed Western sovele. and detecting muti, poet Hike 


_ all religions on the same level ; that the profession 
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most of the other soldiers who have not been 

special Centres. But this answer implies that 
great barrier has been jumped; that three b 
and sixty men, every twelve weeks, have escape 
from the ranks of the second nation, the sub 
merged tenth, which the new illiteracy has 























unemployment and stark poverty. 
| stall ce Gil fone: te mveshals. cell 
asked a newly literate soldier, i ae 
Drummond, whether he enjoyed the book. He 
Stared, trying to compress within the word 
“enjoy” his sensé of liberation, and at last fairly 
shouted at me: “It’s the first 
read!” 



















































Maria Duce 


“Asout the ‘rights of man,’ as they are 
called,” wrote Pope Leo XIII, “the people 
have heard enough. It is time they should hear 
the rights of God.”? A militant and well-organised 
Irish religious movement is at present agitating 
for the amendment of the Constitution’s pro- 
visions relating to religion. ‘The leader of the 
** Maria Duce”? movement is a priest, Father 
Fahey, who is well known outside Ireland as the 
author of a number of books which express 
carefully defined anti-Semitic point of view. 
In The Kingship of Christ and Organised © 
Naturalism, he wrote: “ Modern History since — 
1789 is, to a large extent, the account of the 
domination of State after State by the naturalistic — a 
supranationalism of Freemasonry, behind which 
haan boom Giantily Soneaging: he 9000 seers steeeeaa 
organised naturalistic supranationalism of the — 
Jewish Nation.” ‘- ; 
The 1937 Constitution, while recognising a 
“the special position of the Holy, Catholic, _ gg 
Apostolic and Roman Church, as the guardian 
of the faith professed by the great majority” 
Of Irish citieene, at the seme time oficial 
professes religious neutrality. Maria Duce 
contends that Article 44, in its present form, isan 
insult to Christ the King, ‘because it places the 
Roman Catholic Church on the same level as — 
other religions, which, according to Maria Duce,” 
are man-made. Father Fahey has quoted with © 
approval the Encyclical of Leo XIII on Human ~ 
Liberty ; thie laid dows. thet it wes conecary. aim 
reason that error and truth should have equal ~ 
rights. Leo’s thesis was that it is wrong to place 
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of one religion is necessary in the State ; and that 
it is the duty of rulers to ensure the acknowledges 
ment of the One True Religion, which, ph 
Catholic States especially, can be recognised with-, — 
out difficulty. Father Fahey has taken up the © 
position of Cardinal Pie (Bishop of Poitiers, 
1849-1880), who complained that public law in — 
France laid down that Roman Catholicism — 
was the religion of the majority of Frenchmen, 
but also granted a right to equal protection to 
other forms of worship. This is exactly what” 
Article 44 of the Irish Constitution Provides, 
and Father Fahey seeks to have it amended in — 
such a way. that the “Social Rights of Christ | 
the King” shall be fully respected. He has” | 
_prepared a draft amendment, of which the follow- 



































ing is part: 
1. The State acknowledges Almighty God’ 
right to public worship in the 
s we serra ender 
'° Accordingly, 
the Name of 
its chief duties to 
shall not enact any 
3. The State 
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' The Archbishop of Dublin has-on many occasions . 


and interpreter of the moral law. 

5. (3). Wherever the jurisdiction of the 
PBactnag BS age Pho cons seamen stan 
iously co-ordinated, the State will make a special 
arrangement with the Church. 


it qualifies the right of non-Catholics to practice 
their religion by the reservation “ due regard, 
however, being had to social order and true 
morality.” It has not been denied that the work- 
ing-out of Father, Fahey’s proposed changes 
would place the Roman Catholic Church in the 
Irish Republic in the position that it occupies 
in Spain, though Father Fahey might resist the 
charge that in his ecclesiastical polity Protestants 
would be deprived of certairtt conventionally 
understood civil rights, as in Spain. 

Maria Duce is unlikely to find any Irish 
Government prepared to accept its anti-libertarian 
ideology, but it is nonetheless a ‘movement not 
to be ignored. Since the creation of the Irish 
Free State, all Administrations in Southern 
_-Treland have taken care to treat the Protestant 
minority in such a way that no accusations of 
official religious discrimination could be sustained. 
An instance of this -solicitude is the 19 per cent. 
_ fepresentation of Protestants on the Republic’s 
_ Council of Education, although they form only 
6 per cent of the population. 

Notwithstanding the fairness of the policy of the 
State towards the religious minority, it cannot be 
said. that full religious tolerance exists in the 
Republic. The Roman Catholic Bishop ° of 
Killaloe recently complained : “‘ Even in Catholic 
Ireland, there are people who would set them- 
selves up as teachers of Faith and Morals; and 
people who would take their Faith and Morals | 
from the Irish Times rather than from their | 
‘Bishéps.”’ The Bishop was alluding to the Mother 
‘and Child Scheme, which had to be dropped | 
becaus> of the opposition of the Hierarchy, who | 
contended that the absence of a Means Test was 
contrary to Christian morals. Maria Duce regards 
the Irish Times as the organ of “ Masonic anti- 
Catholic opinion in Ireland.” It has consistently 
opposed the claims of the Roman Catholic Church 
to interfere in matters of State policy: these, 
in that journal’s view, have nothing to do with the 
Church’s legitimate sphere of action. It con- 
Sidered that the Mother and Child Scheme was 
such a matter, and it strenuously protested against 
the Government’s abandonment of legislation 
(which it was pledged to introduce) at the 
peremptory behest of the Bishops. 

The Bishops’ intervention was decisive in the 
Government’s repudiation of the Health Minister, 

‘who would not modify the measure to the degree 
demanded of him. Within a few months the 
Costello Government was out of office. Its fall 
was. the consequence of its undignified handling 
of the controversy, and not of any enthusiasm 
for what the Hierarchy had succeeded in doing. 
Since the Coalition had contained representatives 
of all parties except Mr. De Valera’s, and since 
- he was under no compulsion to press the enact- 


» ment of the Scheme, the merits of the Hierarchy’s | 
stand were not dire¢tly in issue in the General | 


Election. The Labour Party behaved as sub- 


_ ‘missively as the militantly Catholic Fine Gael. | 


Though it has been the careful policy of every 
Irish Government to avoid the charge of religious 
: discrimination, it cannot control local authorities 
like the Longford County Council, which recently 
refused to include Trinity College, Dublin, 
in its scholarship scheme, and to make its scholar- 


“ships-available-to persons not-Romast-Catholies. ° 














condemned Trinity College, and declared that 
Roman Catholics who send their children there 


* “ shall be anathema” and in mortal sin. Not- 


withstanding this severe sanction, there are more 
Roman Catholics attending Trinity College than 
ever before; the Archbishop grants permission 
“ for grave reasons,” but only a small number of 
Trinity Catholics are protected in this way. 
Maria Duce has attacked what it calls “ broad- 
mindedness.” ‘There exists in the Republic a 
disturbing antipathy to freedom of discussion. 


‘An instance of this was the ban imposed by the 


Dublin Vocational Education Committee on 
Dr. Owen Sheehy-Skeffington, a Trinity professor, 
who is well known as a holder of liberal views. 
At a meeting of the International Affairs Associa- 
tion, he had pressed for a discussion after the 
editor of the Catholic weekly, the Standard, 
had read a paper entitled “‘ Yugoslavia—the 
Pattern of Persecution.” A majority present 
voted for a discussion after the Chairman’s 
refusal. Only one speaker, Mr. Hubert Butler, 
an authority on Yugoslavia, had the opportunity 
of discussing the paper, because the Papal 
Nuncio left the meeting at the moment when 
Mr. Butler attempted to quote the Bishop of 
New York on the subject of forcible conversions to 
Roman Catholicism under Pavelic. On the Nuncio’s 
departure, the Chairman closed the meeting, 
giving as his reason, the “‘ insult to his Excellency.” 
Dr. Skeffington had at no time discussed the 
subject. .Yet the Vocational Committee decided 
that he should not be allowed to speak at the 
Inaugural Meeting of the Technical Students’ 
Debating Society although the arrangements 
for the platform had been made some time:before 
the International Affairs Association meeting. 
FLORENCE O’ DONOGHUE 


The Auld Witch. 


Tue Auld Witch, dead these eighty years, has 
been coming back quite a lot lately. She haunts 
me in the most unlikely circumstances—in out- 
of-the-way places, like the Sahara, or meetings of 
learned societies, or, most recently, while I was 
studying in the columns of The Lancet an article 
entitled “ Synergistic Action of Liquorice and 
Cortisone in Addison’s and Simmonds’s Disease, 
by J. G. G. Borst et al.” Reading, I found myself 
treading a long-forgotten road—over the brow of 
Balmashanner. (with a peep at the slate quarry, 
Grand Canyon of childhood daring), past the 
Cauldhame Woods (with a bit of a spurt, because 
the gipsies camped there), down the brae to the 
spinney; then, left, up the steep, breathless road 
to the cottar homes of Craichie. 

There one came to a low, whitewashed house, 
with a window full of exciting things, Cupid’s 
Whispers, brandy balls, hundreds-and-thousands, 
Monkey Brand and mottled soap, fire-lighters 
and great coils of bogie-roll. It had a door which 
tinkled as it opened—-on warm smeils which are 
the incense of memory. “Aye, Lizzie!” “Aye, 
cousin! Bring the bairn ben the hoose.” And we 
would go through into the backshop, with its box- 
bed discreetly closed; its glinting brasses and 
china dogs and the kettle, pretending that we had 
been é€xpected, steaming on the hob. The peat- 
reek would catch my throat. “That’s a sair hoast, 
the wee laddie has, but we’ll soon sort that.” And 
there would be a diversion into the shop, the 
clinking of unseen jars and the deceptive hint of. 
Mint Imperials, or maybe even a bar of chocolate: 
Pshah! Liquorice! And not even the black kind 
which looked like cobbler’s wax but a faggot of 
little twigs. “Chew that, laddie. ‘Guid for the 
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tubes and guid for the kidneys’: that’s whit the 
Auld Witch aye said aboot licoreesh root.” 

The Auld Witch! All her grandchildren called 
her that, including the one who became the Dean 
of the Faculty of Theology, and the other who 
became a Salvation Army Commissioner. “She 
looked like one,” my reverent uncle once told 
me on the lawns of McGill, “She sat huddled in 
the ingle-neuk, muttering to herself and frighten- 
ing me with her black eyes, glaring under a lace- 
mutch.” Black eyes in the family album of blue- 
eyed Scots! She was a gipsy—a real Romany, 
not just a tinker. In a hungry winter, her tribe 
had abandoned her in her swaddling clothes on 
the doorstep of a kindly cottar and his wife. And 
in that douce Scots’ family she grew up, married 
and. became my great-grandmother, whom I 
never knew except through the proxy of her 
gtandchildren. She became, too, not the “ witch ” 
who frightened the Dean, but the decent Wise 
Woman of her village. “Licoreesh,” she said, 
good for the kidneys,” And I was reminded of 
that when, out in the Sahara, I took a swig of 
warm, sweet-tasting water from a goatskin gourd. 
The taste was strangely familiar. Liquorice? 
Yes, said my French guide, it was a Berber 
practice. They said that it made you pass less 
water, sweat less and need less salt. 

That incident, like the Auld Witch, was re- 
called to me by J. G. G. Borst et al. because in 
their article they were discussing the property 
which liquorice has, in common with the much- 
debated cortisone, of acting on the kidneys, 
whereby sodium, chloride and water are retained 
and the dehydration (as in Addison’s Disease) is 
reduced. They did not discuss the other attri- 
butes .of liquorice which modern. medical text- 
books call “demulcent and antibechic,” and 
which my great-grandmother called “guid for 
the tubes” and therefore for a cough. Nor the 
laxative effect which used to embarrass me on 
my four-miles tramp home from Craichie. But 
this discussion in The Lancet added to my grow- 
ing respect for the Auld Witch and the other 
Wise Women, because it is another instance of 
how modern research is confirming what they 
practised as a lore. 

She obviously knew the virtues of many things 
before they were given fancy formule or labelled 


as proprietary medicines.. She is known to have 
prescribed dandelion tea-as a belly-balm (and if 
you. are. suffering from “hepatic congestion ..or 


.acid atonic dyspepsia,” your N.H.S. doctor might 


prescribe succus taraxici if he knew. his materia 
médica as well as my: great-grandmother when she 
brewed her dandelions). She administered fennel 
and rue for women’s complaints. And, without 
ever having heard of Dr. Withering and his dis- 
covery of digitalis, she prepared foxglove infu- 
sions as a heart-tonic and a treatment for dropsy. 


She forced fish-oils down her children’s throats 


long before Vitamin A and Vitamin D, and put 
cold tea-leaves on -burns a century before the 
tannic-acid. treatment for burns was practised. 
And when penicillin became known, one of her 
grandchildren recalled that the Auld Witch had 
put moulds on whitlows. I would give a lot to 
know whether she got the mould from the hyssop, 
because then I could stake the family claim to 


“is. haye discovered penicillium notatum and _ its 


antibiotic properties. 

Even when the doctor’s medicine aii are 
now bulging with drugs which multiply daily, it 
is still rash to underestimate the ancients. Con- 


sider quinine, only recently displaced as the treat- 


ment for malaria. It was introduced into Europe 
in the 17th Century by a Jesuit priest who had 
been cured of the fever by the Andes Incas. Or 
ipecacuanha, for ameebic dysentry. This also 
came from.South America about the same time. 
It was an Indian arrow-poison which in small 
doses was used by them as an emetic (it means 
“ roadside-sickmaker,”), and it was used discreetly 
by the “ quack” Helvetius to save the life of the 
heir of Louis XIV. Then (like all new drugs, 
even to this day) it was flagrantly over-prescribed. 
Doctors were using it in arrow-poison proportions 
and massacring their patients. It fell into dis- 
repute until redeemed as “Dover’s Powder” 
(ipecac. and opium), which survives to this day. 
And Dover ? He was the brilliant assistant of the 
great Sydenham, but he fell into disgrace, went 
off to the South Seas as a buccaneer, and then 
shipped with the notorious Woodes Rogers, who 
as a privateer was a licensed pirate. Thomas 
Dover, of pulvis ipec. et opii, was the man who 
took the long-boat ashore to rescue Crusoe (Alex- 
ander Selkirk) from Juan Fernandez Island. 
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as good as that of the other, so it seemed to m 
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- Until twenty. years ago, it was on simples such 
‘as these, and on knowledge like my great Bra 
mother’s, that doctors relied very considers 
The point of departure, into the new age of s 












sulphas—the chemotherapeutics. And if it h, 
not been for the sulphas, we would not have ha 
penicillin as we know it today. Fleming’s di 
covery of 1928 had been “shelved” because do 
tors had forgotten th> true significance of Ehrli 
606 (Salvarsan: the “ Magic Bullet” for syph 
which was that an organism could be selective! 

attacked within the living body, without neces. 
sarily destroying ;the. patient. The sulphas re. 
affirmed that, and Ernest Chain’s rediscovery 











Fleming’s substance was made with that new if 


appreciation. Since then we have had a proces. 
sion of antibiotics until it is now obvious that we 





will master all bacterial, spirochaetic, rickettsial : 





and virus diseaSe by choosing our weapons from 
our increasing armoury. 


The truculent diseases are still the degenerative 


diseases, the cancers, the diseases of circulation, 
gland-failures,(as in Addison’s Disease) and o 
plaints like rheumatism. That is where such d 
coveries as cortisone and A.C.T.H. are so impor- 
tant. Although it looks as though the headline 
claims of marvellous rheumatism cures (not made 
by the discoverers of the new gland-properties) 
have to be treated with reserve, that does not 
qualify the importance of the new drugs and the 





which they have stimulated, or of the adventurous 
chemistry which they have provoked. But I am 





glad that the doctors and chemists, moving swiftly _ : 
from one new discovery to another, can still pause 
fora moment to consider the Auld Witch and her — 


“ licoreesh.” RITCHIE CALDER 
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“Les Enfants de la Plage.” 
true, is by the sea; but the town band is never 
seen on the beach, and its members have long’ 
forgotten their schooldays. 
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The Firemen’sBand 


In common with most French towns, we have — 
a firemen’s trumpet band: Ja clique des braves” 
although the total 
population hardly exceeds three thousand, there 
is also a town band with the exotic name of 
The town, it es 
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On several evenings a week Les Enfants or 


la clique can be heard practising in a room of the — 


Town Hall. In fact, the firemen seem to spend 


far more time over band practice than fire drill - 
Far more, as I. now khow. No occasion or 


ceremony in the town is complete without one 
band or the other; but preference is usually _ : 


Sy 
a 


given to the firemen-trumpeters,. Their band, 


undoubtedly, is much the smarter of the two, 
in the sense that everyone not only has a uniform 
but the same kind of uniform. Some of Les 
Enfants proudly wear peaked caps that are 
profusely decorated with gold leaf, while the 
remaining members appear to think that a white 


belt is sufficient distinction. The only member 
of the band with a real uniform is its leader and 


conductor, M. Martineau. He is a house 


painter whose portly body is covered, all the — 
week, by a long, stained, white overall; so that, 

when dressed in his smart uniform and gold- — 
braided cap, on a Sunday, he would be almost | 


unrecognisable were it not for his cigarette butt. 


Whenever met, he has half of a Gauloise, neither - 


more nor less, smouldering feebly in a corner 
of his mouth; and the half of another—or 
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perhaps the same—is still kept between his lips — 





while conducting the band. 
But the musical capabilities of, one band. are 
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A little more encouragement might well be given 
to M. Martineau and his enthusiastic players. 
On the feast-day of Saint Fiacre, for instance, 
| ound the town before going to a restaurant 
for the inevitable banquet, always it is Ja clique 
 glone that leads the way, and so manages to be 
when the apéritifs are distributed. 
‘Similar preference is shown when the town has 
ts annual féte, and on other occasions. But each 
- time I commented on this disparity people merely 
_ ‘ghrugged their shoulders and said dismissively : 
~ “Oh, you know . . . as long as there’s music...” 
What else could one expect, I thought, of a people 
whose language is only just being enriched with 
Te fairplay. : 
One way and another, I began to develop a 
preference for the discreet and slighted Children 
of the Beach. This may have received fresh 


 jmpetus at the very beginning of each year, 


from the moment a trumpet reveille rouses 
‘most of the citizens from deep slumbers. On 
New Year’s Day la clique goes round the town 
playing its confounded little tune on every corner. 
The only way to stop it, so that we can continue 


| _ to sleep off our excesses of the previous evening, 


appears to be by the common action of offering 
‘ drinks to the firemen. Gradually, the tune becomes 
- more and more ragged, sometimes stops half-way, 
until finally it peters out and is heard no more. 
A few days later, the firemen come round for 
‘contributicns and offer a calendar in return. 
_ Last year, my wife went to the door, glanced 
~ ‘at the calendar, suppressed a shudder, and 
handéd: it back with our contribution. This 
year, I answered the door and absent-mindedly 
took the calendar. Although now hidden away 
deeply, it haunts us still. On the front is a 
lurid coloured photo showing a house with 
the ground floor alight and blazing merrily. 
‘One’ fireman, half-way up a ladder, is smiling 
at the photographer and directing his hose— 
—which, fortunately in this case, is not working 
—at another fireman. A small child, strapped 
to a. complicated contraption, is being lowered 
from the first floor, while the parents look on 
with great interest and no apparent concern, 
A third fireman, dressed far better than ours 
ever are, appears to be adding wood to the fire. 

Before hiding thé calendar we took all possible 
precautions against having a fire break out in the 
‘house. Our contribution went to the vaguely 
Mamed Funds, or Secours Mutuel; Self-Aid 
- would indeed be a better description. The 

following Sunday, Ja clique and all the firemen 
marched round the. town before going to their 
annual banquet, which is held—en principe— 
to celebrate the feast-day of Saint Barbara. The 
fact that this falls in early December is no doubt 
Overlooked for not concording very well with 
the distribution of calendars. Les Enfants, 
too, have an annual banquet ; in their case, as 
Straightforward, pure musicians, they hold it 
on Saint Cecilia’s Day, in late November. Far 
from seeking public subscription, these disin- 
terested artists honour their patron Saint by 
giving a free concert in the Town Hall, and then 
making a collection among the audience for the 
town’s Old People’s Fund. 

Saint Cecilia’s Day is one of .the only two 
annual occasions when M. Martineau and his 
bandsmen are certain of having no competition. 
~The other is the evening of the annual gymkhana, 
“when a number of the firemen are on duty to 
attend to the frequently displaced obstacles. 
Les Enfants play their lively music all the way 
from the town to the field by the river, escorted 
by torch-bearers whose lights come bob-bobbing 
along the lane and gaily indicate the approach 
of the musicians. They arrive within. range of 


absorbed to take his Gauloise ‘from “his ‘mouth, 
bows to the mayor and councillors. “ Bien 
exécuté,’ comments the mayor—an expression 
that he could improve a little. On the last occasion 
he even added, to a visiting mayor: “ They’re 


not very smart—but still, they make plenty of 


noise.”’ 

This official, but misplaced, condescension 
is apparent when both bands appear in aprocession. 
The only annual events of such communal impor- 
tance are Armistice Day and July ‘14. The latter 
date is certainly no holiday for our musicians. 
They begin the festivities on the evening of the 
13th with a torchlight procession round the 
town ; Ja clique leads the way, as usual, followed 
by Les Enfants, some of whom are relegated to 
the position of flare-carriers, while youngsters 
of the town bring up the’ rear with Chinese 
lanterns. It is always a gay and lively procession, 
particularly when each band is playing its favour- 
ite tune at the same time. Obviously, I always 
thought, neither can be tolerant of the other’s 
presence ; for on these combined occasions each 
band is at little more than half strength. But 
my natural’British sympathies for the under-dog 
were finally aroused when the town council 
argued at length before voting the annual small 
subsidy to Les Enfants. “ Why,’ I exclaimed 
to our town cletk, M. Marchal, “is there this 
lack of le fairplay towards the twe bands ?” 


He raised one puzzled eyebrow from the | « 


chessboard. ‘“‘ Two lots of uniform, you mean 
perhaps. Most of the firemen play in the town 
band, and most of Les Enfants are firemen. 
The uniform changes, but the musicians remain 
the same.” 

Nevertheless, there are indubitably two ban- 
quets, cunningly spaced out over the winter 
months. 


Len Ortzen 
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THE DRAMA OF DEFEAT 


I AM glad that -Mr. Graham Greene’s first play, 
The Living Room (at Wyndham’s) has had such 
a distinguished press.. I only wish I could 
applaud the deed with even half the enthusiasm 
that I applaud the attempt. The theatre needs 
—and needs desperately as the last eight or ten 
months have shown—talents of the order of Mr. 
Graham Greene’s; and the temptation when such 
a writer is brave enough to risk trying, is to mini- 
mise the adverse criticism and concentrate on the 
achievement. Others have done this, and if I do 
not it is, first, because Mr. Greene is far too good 
and far too important a writer to have excuses 
made for him, and secondly, because as a whole 
his play seems to me to be a complete muddle. 
It goes without saying with a writer of such ability 
that there are incidental merits and merits, too, 
of a kind that another time might turn failure to 
success. But if, as I very much hope, Mr. Greene 
is tempted to try the stage again, I feel sure that 
his first step will have to be:to face the complete- 
ness of the failure of this play. 

The failure is first a failure of language. Mr. 
Greene has not succeeded in finding any dramatic 
equivalent either for the sharply and brilliantly 
selected details of description or for the binding 
and buttressing images and metaphors which are 
the two things which raise his novels to excellence. 
Then there is a confusion of modes so that one 
never knows how to “take” the of his 
play. And finally there is a failure in the general 
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conception. Thus I am not sure that I can givé 


a very good account of The Living Room because: 


I’m not at all sure what it is meant to be about. 
And this 1s a serious charge against a play. 
ever obscure or loaded with overmeanings and 
undermeanings a play may be, it must, if it is to 
be accounted a success, have one plain sense in 
which it is intelligible to ‘the Seccnnalily intelli- 


Living Room lacks this. 

Then, we are never sure on what plane we are 
to take it. Is this realism or expressionism or, 
rather, since it is plainly reither entirely one nor 
entirely the other, where between the two is it 
supposed to lie? We start off in what might be 
described as the Mauriac world done in the 
Anouilh manner. It is an English Catholic house- 
hold furnished in the ‘style of 1902, when the last 
survivors, two sisters and: their brother, were 
young. The Anouilh note is struck when the 
$maller, more faded little sister-comes out from 
the lavaiory, stage left, walks through the living 
room taking no notice of the people in it, and then 
makes a proper entry through the other door and 
‘greets them as if her visit to the w.c. had never 
occurred. If this sounds crude, it is not so on 
the stage. It is sad as well as funny and perfectly 
sums up a certain kind of upbringing for certain 
‘women round about the Nineteen H 

If only that level had been sustained ! But with 
the story or situation we slip back into Everyday 
Cit i is a failure both of language and of invention) 
‘and the Everyday puts its insistent whys and why- 
nots which Mr. Greene’s people—characters they 


ican hardly be called—are not able to answer. A’ 


‘Catholic priest without legs, a psychiatrist saddled 
‘with a hysteric for a wife, a girl of remarkable 


innocence without parents nor even, it seems, one. . 


single solitary friend. These are our principals 
and their situation is desperate. The psychiatrist 
(45) is deeply in love with the girl (20) who 
is even more desperately in love with him. 
priest who is her uncle must, under his code, for- 
bid the association. The psychiatrist cannot in 
the end quite bring himself to abandon his sick 


wife, so the lonely girl commits suicide and priest . 


and psychologist are left to mull over their respec- 
tive: defeats. 
tively easily be made dramatic; but a slow slither 
invites the dangers of tedium or bathos. They are 
not altogether avoided here. 

Neither the people nor the events bear a single 
moment’s examination that I can see, on either 


‘plane. The girl is 


How- A 


A resounding defeat may compara- . 
, naked. 


a curidus confusion. Mr. 
Greene is cael to establish for hers pey- Rob 


dangerous dependence 
But. he doesn’t tie this 
up. with her Catholicism; indeed he neglects to 
establish her Catholicism (only one of her -parents 


_ was a Catholic) yet makes Catholicism a powerful 
_ force at a turning point in her life. And then he 
gent, a level on which it quite simply works. The ' bundl 


es her into a suicide which is incredible as 


' a psychological. act and unconvincing as a 


symbolic one, 

The psychologist ‘iad the priest are alike in 
being no less unconvincing as generalisations 
than they are as people. They have this in com- 
mon, though, that each is a bad specimen of his 
kind. The priest is a bad priest, the psychologist 
a bad psychologist. Each, drearily and I must 
confess , explains how bad he is at his 
own job, the only difference being that the psy- 
chologist seems a little pained at his own incom- 
petence while the priest is smugly resigned to his. 
Each at the crisis lets the girl down, the priest 
by failing to find the creative word that would 
have helped her to bear her pain: the psycholo- 
gist by being unable to resist the emotional black- 


‘ mail of a wife whom professionally he can diag- 


nose as an advanced. hysteric. Doubtless it 2 
somewhere around here that the “ meaning ” 

centre of the play is supposed to lie. But it p a t 
emerge in tic. form:(or indeed for me in 
any form). What we are left with are convictions 
watering down into jejune statements of impotent 


Views, and conflicts petering out into a series of 


will-less, dreary and finally uninteresting self- 
defeats. 

And what meanwhile of the Anouilh Catholic 
household with its weird sisters who, refusing to 
inhabit any room where. anyone has died, have 
finally been driven up to the last rooms in the top 
storey? They clearly indicate, don’t they, how 
symbolic the play is, but do they seriously help 


The . us to understand symbolic.of what? I can only 
: repeat that they don’t help me. But I ought per- 
» haps in fairness to add that I found the total effect 


of the play so unsympathetic that I may be being 


unjust. Mr. Greene has always had a sentimental 


addiction to failure. © The brilliance of the writing 
in his novels covers this we. Here it is repulsively 


- A final criticism that is important is the failure 
to provide acting parts. The actors are victims 
of the prevailing uncertainty about the mood, Mr. 
Eric Portman, casual, unfeeling, ee is 
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decidedly on the side of symbolism. Mr. Joh 
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RUBBRA’S VIOLA CONCERTO 


Epmunp Ruapra'’s Viola Concerto, Opus 75, 
was commissioned by William Primrose, who 










Malcolm Sargent, provided the accompaniment. 
The effect of the live and the transmitted 
performances was curiously different. From my 
seat in the hall, the solo part was inclined to vanish: 
one often saw Mr.- imperturbably 
fiddling while one’s ear ed little more than 
he Oe ee luebottle. On the air, 
he had no difficulty in making his presence felt; — 
here it was rather the orchestral part which — 
tended to lose ‘outline. After making all allow: 
ances for the acoustics of the Festival Hall and for ~ 
a possibly poor B.B.C. transmission, doubts — 
remain both about the performance and about the — 
work itself. How well did conductor and players 
know the score ? Had they had enough rehearsal? 
More than once, in recent months, this orchestra = 
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| and this conductor have disappointed us in modern — 


works of the kind which demand continuous care & 
for the niceties of balance. Concerto.accompany= ~~ 
ing is perhaps their weakest point. Last January ~ 
their account of the Berg Violin Concerto was” @ 
anything but clear ; and a little later they gave ae 
careless reading, for the Third Pro- 

gramme, of the comparatively simple orchestral oy 
part of the Strauss Oboe Concerto. It seems” 
likely, therefore, that there may be more beauty — 
and clarity of sound in Rubbra’s new. work than — 
has yet emerged. All the same, 1 doubt if the — 
musical content of the .concerto is either very” 
appropriate to the medium chosen, or, in a more 

sense, representative of the composer at 
his best. 

The technical problem of balancing the viola — 
with a full orchestra is difficult—so difficult that — 
it is hard to think of any considerable successes mm 
this field except Berlioz’s Harold in Italy and — 
Walton’s Concerto.. The most fascinating part of 
the viola’s. compass—its first two octaves, the two 
on either side of middle C—lie just where there is ~ 
bound to be a good deal of harmonic filling-in and 







such i 
charming husky voice of the viola is more easily lc : 
in order to- dominate, it must soar aloft—where 9 
it encounters a fresh problem, that of seeming t© 9 
emulate the brilliant upper register of the vi / 





~| and,: like all -problems of. technique they | 


‘Of. course, these difficulties can be surmounted; | 
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me, though it is not the more likely to sur- | 


vive for that. What we can always expect, in this 
eee ae a ee medium, is the. 


Marghanita Laski’s witty extravaganza about 
post-war Ruritania The Worm in the Rose and 
Terence Tiller’s ambitious attempt (Document 


“ Britain 113”) to reconstruct early twentieth- |; 
English society from the sole evidence of | 


century 

Punch. As writer and producer of this interest- 
ing programme, Mr. Tiller gave himself a field 
day, even setting himself the odd task of present- 
ing the visual side of his subject—the Punch 
cartoons and drawings—in terms of sound. Per- 
haps I should include among the experiments 
the virtuoso performance of Walt Whitman’s 


a Song of Myself, a vast stretch, or prairie, of Third 
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The mirror device of the opening bars is a0 paper 
perceptibl 


* 


e artistic 


rogramme time in which Mr. Orson Welles, as 
speaker, did not spare us a nuance of Whitman’s 
magnificen’ 


(that is, writing), not 
most striking talks given 
been Mr. V. S. Pritchett’s 

accounts of a journey in 


sentence, whether it 
consists of an idea or a visual image, making an 
impact without anticipating the next—one is sur- 
prised at the end to discover the consistent yet 
complex design of the whole, 

Is There Anything In It? which started some 
months ago as a students’ rag at the expense of 
an old-world phrenologist, lay low, then started 
again in a more professional manner, is for all its 
Commen Room silliness one of the most original 
popular programmes at present on the air. 
Briefly, a practitioner of one of the semi- 
necromantic arts (astrology, palmistry, telepathy): 
is allowed to demonstrate before a group of 
medical students (St. Thomas’s) and is then dis- 
posed of by a scientific, myth-proof expert. Some- 4 
times, as when Miss Hermione Gingold made a 
splendid appearance as the “subject,” the myth 
still lingers after the disposal, But I am glad to’ 
say, in the interests of fairness, that the latest 
topics (dowsing, gtaphology) are allowing the 
victims to put up a better resistance. 

Perhaps, as I leave this column, my final 
critical glance should be turned, as it often is with 
some melancholy, on the Radio Critic. How 
limited is the vocabulary of praise. How few, 
unctuous, or stark the. adjectives! How im- 
pressionistic is the business of listening! How 
many omissions there must always be in writing! 
If I were asked what programme had moved me 
most during the past two years, I should say the 
production of Mayhew’s Life Among the London 
Poor; and for a parting word, with what hope, 
even as common listener, I shall continue to open 
the Radio Times, 
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Choose a Music Festival for your ~ 
Holiday this year 
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PABLO CASALS FESTIVAL, 
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THE MOVIES 


“Diary of a Country Priest” and “Kingdom 

on the Waters,” at the Curzon 

“Nature’s Half Acre”? and “Peter Pan,” at 
the Leicester Square - 


Diary of a Country Priest (1951) is the first 
film of Robert Bresson to be publicly shown in 
' England. The British Film Institute, which 
doesn’t miss much, has introduced its members to 
two other films, Les Dames du Bois de Boulogne 
" (1944) and Les Anges du Péché (1943)—the latter 
_ only last week. This seems to be the extent of 
" his film-making, except that in Mr. Roger Man- 
~ vell’s Penguin guide there is listed a pre-war film, 
"Jenny, of which I know nothing. Bresson makes 


’ films in his own time, after his own choice, and - 


“ his preference seems to be for the devout life; 


even ‘worldliness, in his hands, may become a sort - 


’ of devotion. Diary of a Country Priest represents 
this talent in its purest and most dramatic form. 
_ Iti is based on the well-known novel by Bernanos, 
_ very nearly, as I remember it, a masterpiece. The 
film “is quite so. It triumphs with an amazing 
“assurance and beauty over two initial difficulties. 
“One was to present on the screen the realities of 
Spiritual life; this has never, to my knowledge, 
been done before, but done it is here: The other 
* was to substantiate the diary form, an inherent 
quality of the ‘story, and here, too, Bresson 
*"achieves the almost impossible. We see the 
‘journal (a. series of exercisé books with graph- 
“’ paper), catch the tone of voice, watch the hand 
* setting down its simple records and truths, see 
"the pen flung down as it registers a death ind 
‘hear the footsteps hurrying away, follow the 
broken entry, the change to pencil, the painfully 
‘scrawled words, the book and the pencil dropped 
‘on the floor. . You would say that these 
close-ups must Tack drama, that the-cinema should 
find stronger means? Then you haven’t seen the 
film. This diary is as much part of it as the 
‘young priest himself, his fastings and illness, the 
‘harshnesses of parishioners high and low, and the 
lovely, sad winter landscape. Together they 
attain a beauty which the original, I think, lacked. 
Bernanos set out to find a succession to the 
martyrdom in Léon Bloy’s Une Femme Pauvre: 
a brilliant, passionate, but somehow just short-of- 
_ life variation. Bresson’s treatment of it, while 
giving full play to anguish, super-adds the poetry 
that comes of contemplation, of seeing. Appear- 
ances have their own calm. Very often the quiet 
movements of our eyes follow, while we know 
his secret thought, this young priest sitting at his 
table at night, walking’ to the window at cock- 


crow, setting off on 
reason, and self-tormented: the bad blood in 

him has encouraged a strange ‘eatiee of deigheaar 
and will bring an early death. A few words 
scribbled on paper, a cast of countenance, leave 
us in no doubt of this. . He lives, and dies, trans- 
parently; and the actor, Claude Laydu, has been 
led to discover almost new paths in the subdued 
expressiveness of his performance. There can be 


no question, it seems to me, that Bresson’s is an : 


set ap ine and anteRne 50: Sig itayee tie 


_ The ae Gain programme contains also two other 
films not to be missed: an exploration of the 
almost unknown, beauties of wood sculptures in 
the Cathedral of Schleswig, and a fascinating 
documentary of life in and about one of the great 
Hungarian lakes. This compares well with the 
more showy Disney piece called Nature’s Half 
Acre, in which one’s interest is horribly joked 
and jazzed away. His new cartoon of Peter Pan 
seems to me vulgar, tedious and ugly, and ay 
less dislikeable than his Alice in Wonderland be 
cause one may care léss for the original. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


André Minaux, at the Adams Gallery 
Minaux is 29. Although he already has a reputation 
in Paris, he is naturally not yet a mature painter. 
But most of these 20 canvases—still-lives, landscapes, 
peasants. and butchered animals—are considerably 
more developed and satisfying than those of three 
years ago. His spiky formalisations have been replaced 
by more direct and solid drawing ; just as, in mood, 
a studio-melancholia has been replaced. by a more 
objective sense of wonder at the richness—albeit 
snotty and gutty—of earthbound life. One feels 
that he no longer despises elegance in a rather perverse 
way; but that, by a genuinely felt paradox, he 
finds it undignified. The chief fault of his new paint- 
ings is that their broken, caked texture and the raw 
bile of their colour, often overweigh the structure of 
their drawing. The surface of the canvas becomes so 
overloaded that the “ span ”.of the forms is weakened. 
Nevertheless, there are good things in his work. 
Notice the somewhat Gauguin-like peasant girl in 
No. 7: pert sora paring ig 


slightly arbitrary near foreleg, the carcass hangs with . 


all due deadweight from its hook. The textures 





Fact or Fancy 


Recent international events 

have proved the absolute necessity 
for thinking people 
to have some reliable; authoritative 
' source of information 

on the Soviet Union, its policy 
and its people. For those who 

no longer care to rely on the 
fantasies of Fleet Street there 

are available these two sources 

of FACTS. 


First, for those who want the 
background to the day-to-day life 

of the 200 million Soviet people, 

there is SOVIET UNION, the monthly 
you facts and photographs which, 
though available to the British Press, 
are rarely brought to your notice. 
Secondly, there is NEWS, a fortnightly 
review displaying the authoritative 
Soviet attitude to world politics, 


Soviet Union costs 7/6 for 6 mths. 15s. a year. News costs Ss; for 6 mths. 10s. a year. Both are available from 


COLLET’S | 
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To Collet’s Bookshops any of these NEWS for............:.. months, 
> 66, Charing fom Regi W.C.2. 
193, k Hill, e Scas Raad ica Name 
Ge, Russell, Se., W.C.1. 62, Carr Lane, Hull. x 
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round its stiff flanks. And consequently, bccenee nl ~ 
Sey Ee ae eee ae adi 


betiletecwtei ties ead tue, inches” to eae 
dangerous. cer and: Gropie whose wrk | m 


‘from which it so largely 
derives. However, for the Fancy (as opposed to 
Plain) Man, there are some exciting works to be seen 
sont a late Juan Gris portrait of a boy, a lovely 
colnet ee 

beautifully arranged Ben Nicholson deca, a 
Nach’s IWinver Sea, an abstract by Hielioa, Reg Butlaty 
epigram on a reclining woman, and so on. y. Be 


Prize-winning Operas on the Third Programme 


Arthur Benjamin’s new opera, A Tale of Two 
Cities, one of several awarded Arts Council prizes 
during the Festival of Britain, received three broade 
pebey cect hyp grperpoe 


effective abridgement of Dickens’s novel; the oa aoa 
though laid out. with professional skill, is — 


content. In his Jamaican two-piano pieces, 
has shown. great rhythmical verve 
in his two comedies, The Devil Take H 
Prima Donna, a sense of humour 


il 
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_ Correspondence 


AFRICAN FEDERATION 
Sir,—It_ was. encouraging to cead John Hatch’s 


_ It is not enough to argue that it is-for the Govern- 
ment officials ‘to work out acceptable alternatives. 


4 present 

~ would be fruitless and the immediate need is for an 

- ad hoc fact-finding commission to visit Africa to deter- 

_' mine the nature and extent of the African Opposition. 

Edie peophe ta di apiaaah “Shiny cot die wacersip, 
people in pe i also ascertain, 


* as the Governor of Rhodesia is now rather 
belatedly trying to do, what conditions would make 
" Federation acceptable to the Africans and, if then 


ian African Nationat Congress’s “ feasible alternatives” 
which African leaders and chiefs now inténd to‘ pro- 
duce. This could be the first ‘step to making “ part- 
nership” a reality. The fact-finders should not rule 
out the possibility of a referendum amongst Africans ; 
experience in India at the General Election has shown 
that democratic voting among illiterates is not as fan- 
tastic as Mr. Welensky would have us believe. Is it 
too late for this type of inquiry to take place before 
the Enabling Bill? ~ Davib J. RAYMONT 


Sm,—In his letter published in your issue of 18 
April, Mr. John Hatch dismisses the result of the 
Division in the House of Comimons on Central African 
Federation with the words “ it proved nothing more 
than that the Government can command a lobby 
majority’... In fact, the majority of forty-four 
was substantial on an issue of the first importance. 
But more significant was *he fact that séme twenty 
Labour Members abstain.u from voting, of whom 
eleven had at one time or another held senior or 
junior posts in Labour Governments, including Mr. 
Gordon’ Walker, Mr. R. R. Stokes, Mr. Stanley 
Evans, Mr. Maurice Webb and Mr. C. R. Hobson. 

Further, the result of the Southern Rhodesian 
Referendum disclosed a:proportion of 63 per cent. 
of voters in favour of Federation, not 50 per cent. 
as stated by your correspondent. Moreover, the total 


-poll of 83 per cent. of the electorate revealed the 


high sense of responsibility ‘felt by the people of 
Southern Rhodesia. 

I submit, therefore, that these figures establish 
rather more than that “the Conservative ‘Party and 
the majority of White settlers favour Federation.” 
They establish, also, that an infliential section of the 
Labour Party also supports Federation, and that nearly. 
two-thirds, not one half, of those who voted at the 


Southern Rhodesian Referendum, were in favour of : 
_that_ policy. : 


E. HH. Lane Poore 
United Gentral Africa Association, 
London Committee, 
17 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL CAP 


Sir,—To. suggest postponing the reform of the 
Public schools until the State schools can compete 
with them in quality of education, merely echoes 
the cries of those conscience-stricken Tories who 
wish to reprieve, for asdong as possible, a system they 
cannot justify. ‘The point that “ When this (reform): 
is done, a conscientious parent will be able to send 
his child to a State school even if he can afford to pay 
the fees for privileged education’ is well described 
(by Mr. Fienburgh in the same issuc) as “a fond 

” which . entirely ignores the prestige 
value of Public school education.” 

And there is a weighter objection. It may well be 
that the fundamental reform of State education you 
(rightly) say is necessary, is dependent upon a funda- 
mental reform of the Public school system. For I 
fear that it is only when the problem has become 4 


parents— 
Pilger igo tre rye ale Sgieiaengia areae 
that the necessary reforms be made. Can it 

doubted? The present great outcry against ie 
shortcomings of State education is not due only to 
the low standard of Secondary Modern ‘schools and 
the iniquities of the 11 plus exam. Standards in these 
schools ‘have always been comparatively low, and there 
has always been an examination with “the raw 
material . . . graded into its life stream at the age of 
11” though one might never have thought so. No, 
the difference is that for the first time an articulate 
section of the community has become affected, those 
of the middle, professional classes who might formerly 
have filled the Grammar school fee-paying places 
abolished by the 1944 Act and who are now forced to 
choose between the Modern school and the 
heavy burden of fees at the Public school. The radical 
reforms, the vast sums of money to be. spent on 


teachers” salaries and: new buildings will not be forth- | 


coming, I fear, until every section of the community 

becomes involved; untit, that is, the Public schools 

system is brought into the orbit of the State. 
Further, while there are grave defects in the present 
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organisation of State schools, it is idle to pretend that 
they are of the same kind or. degree as those inherent 
in the Public schools system. I believe (Mr. Fienburgh 
may not) that the Public schools, reorganised, have 
much to offer to a truly democratic society, but as 
they are at present they are an affront to the increasing 
democratisation of our people. They foster class- 
consciousness and superiority, first by instilling into 
their pupils the cult of superior backgroutid, breeding 
and way of life ; and second, whete they are boardiag 
schools—and this is in the majority of cases—by, 
virtue of the fact that for much of the time they are 
isolated from the outside world and live without 
that proper intercourse with it which is essential to a 
healthy democratic society. Living thus, in a society. 
turned in upon itself, their loyalties become narrow; 
to school and class rather than to broad humanity: 
By excluding the children of poor parents they reject 
the principle of equality of opportunity. By. studied 
emphasis on narrow concepts of religion, royalty and 
patriotism, they breed insularity and chauvinism. 

Now snobbery there may be in Grammar schools, 
and it is to be deplored, and we must do everything 
possible to eradicate it. Mr Fienburgh, however, 
says : “ The class structure of society does not depend 
solely on birth or wealth. The assumption of super- 
iority is, in my opinion, just as undesirable when based 
on intellectual achievement.”’ I really cannot see this. 
Does intellectual superiority, undesirable though it may 
be, play anywhere near the same part in making a class 
society as the “superiority” of the Public schools? 
If intellectual snobbery follows from _ recognising 
differences in ability, then we are dealing witit 
the sort of human failing which lies deep in human 
nature. Even Comprehensive schools.may not eradicate 
it. We must look rather to the high moral influceace 
of a socialistically organised society where eventually 
a good carpenter will not command less respect, as @ 
human being, than a good doctor. 

Chislehurst, Kent. HARRY JONES 

Sir,—Barbara Laslett thinks independent schools 
have an unfair advantage and wants them abolished 








Have you ever watched an Editor verify an important 
detail for his “ leader’, ever observed a Member of 
Parliament check a crucial point in his speech ?— 
seen a Librarian answer a question on current affairs, 
or a Lecturer look up the facts about a recent world 
event ? 


What is it all the experts use to obtain instantly dates, 
details, facts, figures, no matter whether they were in 
the news last week, last month, last year, or any time 
during the last two decades ? 


THE ANSWER IS KEESING’S 


The ‘living’ Reference Tool on Current Affairs 


But you don’t have to be professionally conceraed 
awith Politics and Economics to profit fully from a 
service designed to keep you always up to the mark 
on the important topics in national and international 
affairs, with the help of an efficient Indcx, continually 
renewed. 


Nor do you have to be a Cabinet Minister to be able 
to afford KEESING’S : the present is a particularly 
advantageous moment for private citizens to join 
‘the service, because a new publishing year will soon 
start, enabling you to begin compiling your own handy 
and compact log-book of our time. 
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‘EXPLORATION 


F AWCETT 


“A erat which has every- 
thing gripping 
adventure, dangerous 
encounters, ~ hairbreadth 
escapes and the thrill 

of venturing into the 
unknown.”’ 

NORMAN WALKER Daily Sketch) 


“A monument to an 
Englishman of extra- 
ordinary courage and 
tenacity ...a fascinating 
book of adventure.”’ 


G. M. THOMSON (Evening Standard) 


“* A staggering book . . . 
there is something im- 
‘mensely moving about 
this cranky middle-aged 
English Ulysses.”’ 


JOHN RAYMOND (B.B.C.) 


4th Large Imp. 70 illus. 15s. 
* 
PHILIP GIBBS 


THE NEW ELIZABETHANS 
“Sir Philip Gibbs reviews the young 
manhood and womanhood over,which 
the Queen is called to reign. A per- 
sonel impression based on first-hand 
evidence, beautifully produced and 
generously illustrated.” ‘Rk. G. LUNT 
(Birmingham Post) 33 Photographs 
Foreword by Neville Duke. 15s. 


STANLEY FIRMIN 


MEN IN THE SHADOWS 


The thrilling and dramatic story of 
Scotland Yard’s “Ghost Squad,” 
England’s most exciting secret agents| 
15 illus. 15s. 


CROCKFORD’S 

By A. L. HUMPHREYS 
A history of the-famous 18th 
club.“ —-_ told. and . 
fascinating -detail.” 30SEPH TAGGAR 
(tar) i 
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HUTCHINSON 


have always thought in terms of 
classes of 40 or 50 or more. 

In 1936 I counted 145 children in one classroom 
aS ee eee There were two teachers, one at 
The average size of classes in State schools has 


ui 


relationships to develop between teachers 
and children. In such conditions it has been, on the 


much more than tag along at the heel of events. 


ae SS eee Se. 8 ae ee oe 


than that all should be conditioned as worker-becs. 
Totnes, Devon. H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH 
CYRIL JOAD 


’ Sir,—I much enjoyed Mr. Kingsley Martin’s article 
on Cyril Joad. .I should like, however, to add a 
further point. 

Cyril Joad’s most valuable quality was his “non- 
conformity.” Once he affirmed that, if he could live’ 
his life again, he would “fit in,” know the right 
people, take care not to offend their susceptibilities by 
brilliant conversation, get elected to committees, 
attain worldly success. But in real life, honesty of 
opinion—however distasteful that opinion might be 
to others—was automatic and _— unquestioned. 
Integrity is achievable in different. ways and Cyril 
Joad’s integrity lay precisely in his own “non- 
conformity.” 

It ‘was not ‘only others, but also himself that he 
thought expendable in the service of the Life Force 
(later the Divine Purpose). Work, work, work. Pro- 
duce something, without expecting that it will be 
supremely good, or even very good. Why should it 
be? Under surface vanity was true humility: At 59, 
Cyril worked on the farm -with- the farm hands. 
During nine months of great pain, academic work 
continued. _ His death is the death of a great indi- 
vidualist. Dc~En ELDERTON 


p or 
TOMAS CENTENO 

Sm,—I have been deeply shocked by the way in 

which the Spanish press and some Catholic papers in 

other countries have treated the death and the memory 

of Tomds Centeno. According to my information 


reliable sources in Spain and also by medical evidence. 
The Spanish press portrays him as the chief of a gang 
of forgers, who ran a bogus business to cover their 





been less than double what it should be for ‘t 


whole, impossible for teachers in State schools to do ~ 


. it is a little unkind of him to rake up-so ancient a sin, 
of which I have long repented with shame. What 


to those of us who are not Wanda Landowskas. : 
KATHLEEN LONG 











THE GRANVILLE-BARKER BUST . 


Sn,—The ‘Commaittecs “Of iy Saeens “Tinea 
and the British Drama League have approved 





£500,'of which £350 has been subscribed. 4 
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“MAGIC CITY” 


Sir,—With reference to your reviewer’s mention of 
my poem “Letter in a Bottle” in your journal — 
recently, I should like to bring E. Nesbit’s “ Magic 
City ” to the notice of those of your readers that were 
_mot adequately nourished in their youth. It is one 
of the most charming fantasies in our literature. The ' 
original illustrations are a powerful aid. 

As regards the rhyme-scheme, which your reviewer 
describes as “ an invention and a rather pointless one,” 
this was, of course, the rhyme-scheme of Pushkin’s 
.“ Eugene Onegin,” also a very charming work, which ~ j 
it would repay your readers to explore, though it is. 
not much talked about at present in the masters’ 
.common-room. GERALD BROMHEAD WALKER 
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PA NOVEL by Mrs. Wharton in her best period 
_ is a correcting experience, a pain when the cor- 
' ection seems to be directed at ourselves, a 
: pleasure when it is being handed out to other 
| people. She is—so many of the important 
- women novelists have been this—a mother- 
figure, determined, pragmatic, critical. and 
‘alarming. How inevitable not to’ come up to 
her moral, intellectual, above all her social stan- 
dards. Once we get out of the room where we 
‘have been ‘sitting alone with the formidable 
lady, we foresee that we shall break. out or go 
_ downhill once more. We know she is no fool; 
she can startle us by her range of observation; 
but we — suspect that what she calls 
is really first cousin to puritanism 
and fear, and that what she calls the Eumenides 
are really projections of the aunts who run the 
eonventions and man the barricades of the 
taboos. The acerbity of 4 novelist, like Mrs. 
_ . “Wharton is mondaine before it is spiritual; it de- 
_ motes a positive pleasure in the fact that worldly 
a iygmtor has ta be heavily paid for spiritually. ‘Her 



































































































































“ficiency of the property market into which she 
was born. When, in The House of Mirth,* 
€Lily Bart is told that she will have to choose 
* between the values of the smart set in New 

- York and the. “republic of the spirit,” we are 
not absolutely. convinced that this republic is 
“not a new kind of puritan’ snobbery. The men 
who belong to this republic signally fail to rush 
the women off their feet into this excellent 
’ world, and Mrs. Wharton is drily aware of their 
_ failure. In its first decades the rise of Ameri- 
can Big Business created an upper class whose 
- sensitive men cut themselves off from a crude 
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- She found personal happiness. . That happiness, 
_ -. it now seems, dulled her talent. 
There is, of course, more than all this to Mrs. 
_ Wharton, both as person and novelist. She 
is  Claborated the balance sheet of renunciation 
‘ the accountant-historian of a rich 
passed her merciless eye. 
when the pressure had been 
even though that pressure may 
: da Wacdlnadins and coheed the 
" ¢ritical character of her talent. Her prose has 
a presentable cold pomp: “The cushioned 
| expectantly under the wide 
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3 us—and when she drags the Eumenides into 
_ <“three or four melodramatic pages of her best 
: . novel, The House of Mirth, we are embarrassed. 
Etnies p- hsoaempal By Epiru WHARTON. Leh- 


RP ke anced By Epira WHARTON. Leh- 
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‘a far greater writer, like Mauriac, has shown - . 


Books in General 


But it is excepsionsl for her control to go. Her 
study of rich New York in the carly 1900s in 
that book will pass for smart sets anywhere 


and at any time, for even in our day, when 


most conventions have gone, when people no 
longer behave like “deaf mutes in an asylum,” 
the cheerless figure of the socialite remains. The 
smart set is the quintessential dust bowl. In a 
later comment on this novel Mrs. Wharton 
wrote “that a frivolous society can acquire 
dramatic significance only, through what its 
frivolity destroys. Its tragic implication lies in 
its power of debasing people and ideals.” The 
idea is Jamesian and if the execution of it lacks 
the poetry, the heightened recitative of Henry 
James, we do get from Mrs. Wharton the hard, 
unpitying moralist who will forgive but not for- 
get, and the derisive critic of social architecture. 
Indignation about the sins of another social 
class is, of course, easy money, and does not, 
of itself, get a novelist very far. One slightly 
suspects that Mrs. Wharton did not like new 
people getting rich. But she did examine her 
subject with scientific efficiency, and in Lily 
Bart she created the most rewarding kind of 
socialite: one who was morally a cut above the 
rest of her circle, but who had been fatally con- 
ditioned from the first. Lily Bart is a beautiful 
and very intelligent girl, delightful company and 
really too clever for any of the men her society 
was likely to offer. On the lowest level, she 
is hopeless about money, about pushing her 
way in first, about intrigue, about using people, 
about the main chance. Her own view is that 
she behaves as she does, because she has no 
money. It is Becky Sharp’s cry : virtue on five 
thousand a year. But this is only half her case. 
She is-a superb artist in the business of being 
in the swim, a brilliant contriver of success; she 
has a wonderful sense of timing—when to be 
in the spotlight and when not. Her startling 
weakness is that she sows but she does not reap. 
At the last moment she is wrecked by the sudden 
boredom and carelessness of the very clever. 
On the day of victory she oversleeps. Her 
self-confidence is such that she does not 
bother to play her ace; and she imagines her 
gift for dispensing with success at the last 
minute will make her _ impervious to her 
enemies. It does not. Selden, who wants to 
marry her, imagines that her last-minute failure 
are signs of grace, impulses from the uncon- 
scious. They make her very likeable, but they 
must be considered as opportunities for further 
ann of courage and sangfroid rather than 
happy, non-social back-slidings into “the 
republic ‘of the spirit.” Her courage is half 
. So low are the standards of her set 
that-she is encouraged thereby to mistake thrilled 
nerve for an access of intelligence : 
She . . . listened to- Ned Silverton itéiting 
Theocritus by moonlight, as the yacht rounded 


the Sicilian-promontories, with a thrilt of -the 
ac 


Theotrinas i, im facts the right poet, at the tight 
moment, among the right people, at the height 
of the season. A venial folly; after all, are we 
quite sure that the enlightened Selden is any 
better for himself off from the life of 
his country and reading La Bruyére? 
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Lily Bart has the beauty and vanity which. 
George Eliot thought so wicked in women, but’ 
Lily’s attractions are energy, an occasional capa- 


city for honesty and innocence. She is not 
ashamed of her cunning in getting money out 
of a married man like Gus Trenor for she has 
used her brains; ‘what really shocks her is the 
price demanded. Her match is Rosedale, the 
rich rising Jew who reads her character perfectly, 
who puts his. price up as hers goes, down, and, 
in the end, out of sheer .admiration for her 
abilities, j is willing to behave disinterestedly. But 
he is defeated by her gift for last-minute failure : 
she refuses to silence the women who have 
ruined her. Pride or a sense of virtue? Neither, 
I think—and here Mrs. Wharton is very penc- 
trating: those who believe in their star believe’ 
also in despair. . Lily Bart is.a gambler. One 
enjoys her as one enjoys the electric shocks of. 
roulette, as one enjoys the incorrigible and the 
plunger. And_.one enjoys her also because Mrs.; 
Wharton turns her inside out: 
Moral complications existed for her only in! 
the environment that had Produced them: she’ 
did not mean to slight or ignore them, but they: 
lost their reality when they changed their back- 
ground. 
Or, when it is a matter of getting a financial 
“tip” out of Trenor: 
She was always scrupulous about keeping up| 
appearances to herself.- Her personal fastidious-' 
ness had a moral equivalent and when she made 


a tour: of inspection in her own mind there 
were certain closed doors she did not open. 


The only element missing from Lily Bart’s 
character-is her obvious sexual coldness to which, 
when the novel was written, Mrs. Wharton could 
hardly have referred-even if—to suppose the 
impossible—she had desired to do so. 

New York’s social scene is expertly set down. 
in The House of Mirth with an anthropologist’s 
thoroughness and the novel is remarkable for its: 
skilful visits from one smart set to the smart set 
on the stair below. These tours are conducted 
with all Mrs. Wharton’s superlative shobbery. 

Mrs. Bry, to Mrs. Fisher’s despair had not 

progressed beyond the point of weighing her 

social advantages in public. 
There was smart hotel society: 


Through this atmosphere of torrid splendour 
moved wan beings as ve. age as the 
furniture, beings without definite pursuits or 
permanent relations, who drifted on a languid 
tide of curiosity from restaurant to concert 
hall, from palm-garden to music-room. 


Here reigned Mrs. Hatch, the simple lady who, 
surrounded. by beauty specialists, wished to soar, 
socially; the Bovary of the Gossip columns, who 
wanted to do what was “nice” and to be taught 
how to be “ lovely.” 

Mrs. Wharton hated the smart set she had 
been brought up in and she is good in this novel 
no doubt because she is anatomising the monster. 
whose stupidities and provincialities might have 
crushed her. - But the making of her as a novelist 
is her power to create incident and to conduct 
great scenes. Strangely enough her ironical 
power and gift of surprise often recall those of 
an utterly different nevelist—Thomas Hardy. 
She has—usually under iron control—a persis= 
tent sense of fate, a skill in entangling her charac- 
ters before striking them down. The scene at Gus 
Trenor’s when this magnate turns nasty and 
looks ‘like going to the point of sexual assault is 
wonderfully handled and Lily is marvellous in if; 
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eyery cliché in this well-known situation is 
avoided, every truth-in it discerned and the end 
"is perfect. And Bertha Dorset’s revenge on Lily : 
_ that is as brilliant a volte-face and surprise as one 
can remember in any .plot in social comedy. 
‘Mrs. Wharton did not touch these heights after- 
‘wards, though even in her weaker novels, there 
is the same astringency, the same readiness of 
‘invention. 

Again and again we find that novelists who 
have attacked the conventions because they stul- 
tify the spirit, who attack the group for its cruelty 


‘to individuals, will end by pointing out the vir- - 


rues of submission. ‘Mrs. ‘Wharton may have 
hated old New York, but she hated the new New 
‘York even more. She disliked the prison of 
silent hypocrisy, but she drew in her skirts when 
candour came in. Especially after her long life, 
en grande luxe in Europe. What indignation 
denounces creeps back.in the name of sentiment. 
‘!The Age of Innocence shows a man giving in, 
loyally marrying the conventional girl he does not 
‘love, throwing over the Europeanised woman 
who is his natural equal. It is the surrender to 
‘the established bourgeois standard. No great 
‘harms come of it; only dullness and disappoint- 
ment. The sweet young girl-he was engaged to 
“was slyer than he thought. She became like 
her mother-intaw to whose face “a lifelong 
‘mastery over trifles ‘had given factitious 
‘lauthority.” “Perhaps, after all, her husband 
Teflects, that old New York which would not 
. “know” a divorced woman,.was rather charm- 
‘ing and quite right. Better renunciation than 
@ hole-in-corner affair. Mrs. Wharton always 
ibelieved in the sterner condition; but her brain 
_. resented it. Not even snobbery and respect for 
_,“factitious authority” could get her into the 
Catholic Church at the end of her life. The old 
| Puritan worldling stood out firmly for patching, 
for facing unpleasantness, making the second 
best of things, refusing accommodations. Worry, 
‘culture and character were the thing. One 
\imagines God, wondering if he dared leave a card. 
|The strange thing is that we mistrust her at once 
when, late in i, she becomes benign. 
V. S. PritcHett 


THE LIGHT 


Water the ground with his tears, 
For those that die in pain 


Let the foud priest rehearse 
With book, candle and bell, 
To exorcise the evil; 
Nor leave any piace but Hell 
For the kind fertility devit: 
God bless the curse. © | 


Stamp on it-with his foot. 
But the sick man must die 
Before he can recover. 


The white dress of folly 
Is the dress. of the bride, 
Because of the haie-fide 
Barriers that divide 

And therefore also join, 


‘Journ HoLLoway 


EATANSWILL f 
Politics in the of Peel. NORMAN 
GASH. inocu « 45s. my. 


See es SS eS te toe ee. 
Men think ; 


putting them - lc 
ao Trevelyan, used to 


write as though ideas determined the 
course of politics. po a rtp de 
to their creeds and t that, when they had 
tar tay So ceae’ tar ac Dae eee 


be paid for their votes; and they 
needed a substantial payment to induce them to 
face the violence which they encountered as 
they went to the polls. Not more than. half the 
constituencies were contested—in the 


Mr. Morgan Phillips would have found it ‘more 
Ore Liles feillleadly Micuceibed by Mr. Gash. 
His book is written most ably, with great wit and 
penetration. “The -most casual reader, who 
cares nothing for political history, can read it 
from beginning to end with unalloyed pleasure. 
It is also distinguished for its scholarship. Endless 
patience has gone .to its making ; there is not a 
detail wrong. But even a first-rate book calls 
for criticism ; and Mr. Gash can be criticised 
even within his terms of reference. He claims 
to describe how the constituencies worked, how 
elections were -made. But his evidence is drawn 
largely from the parliamentary inquiries into 
corrupt elections. If we based our knowledge 
of human nature on the law reports, we should 
suppose that everyone not a murderer was a 
thief, an adulterer, or a policeman. What about 
the millions of honest men ?, The historian has 
to account for them also, and it is his most 
difficult’ problem. Between 1833 and 1853 
there were 185 ones oes gewe dl inquiries. “What 
about the hundreds: of constituencies against 
which no complaint was made? Were they 
equally corrupt ? It seems unlikely ; and in that 
case Mr. Gash’s book gives a one-sided picture— 
that of the small decaying boroughs,. which 
naturally preserved more of the old abuses. He 
gives a detailed account only of Berkshire ; 

and it is difficult to admit his claim that Berkshire 


was typical of the rest. Otherwise, the only 


large constituencies he discusses are the counties. 
rer adhere. cf scabge Bay ore Yet the 
problems of Manchester or 


or Birmingham. were 
the problems of the future ; thoee of Sudtety 
or W. survivals from the past. Every 


allingford 
historian is inclined to look back, not forwards— 


f “A Study in the Technique of 


, delieemee weil cdicamion? Surely 
affairs, historians. 
not think all the time; therefore 


. printer ”’ 
_ Tories, who have always want 
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So tthe Sivek atioouit: ie Andee phen te: 
Mr. Gash would admit this. But there is 
larger criticism. The sub-title of 


his 
Represéntation ”—a study 

But the book is called Politics in The Age 
Are title and sub-title synonymous ? 
we settled with politics when we analyse 


inlet 
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great heresy of present-day 


supposed that they do not think at 
Gash alludes casually to Radicals and 
tives, to the great issues of the Reform 
repeal of the Corn Laws. But he seems 
them as tiresome intrusions in the 
technique. He regards it as a great jc 

more than once, that Cobden was 
3-and at heart he 
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gut of politics—though even devotion 
the Established Church is 
writes of the debates over the 
** What the Tories said was true ; 
Whigs did was necessary.” True 
concessions lead to revolution ? sagem 
to bring Parliament more neatly ir 
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the will of the people? Again, ° the: high 
historic and philosophical > the ‘Teryane | 
against reform was irrefutable. . 


for the Whigs was. . . the force of 
society... they were instruments rather than 
creators.” This of Lord John Russell, from 
whose mind the great principles. of 1688 were 
never absent for a moment. Of course the 


technique of parliamentary representation counted: 
in “the age of Peel,” as it always does.. But 


politics weré shaped even more by ideas} and 


these were great 


ideas of ——— 
emancipation. } 


A: J. P. 


THE TWIN AND THE FORTUNE. 
The Heir of Douglas. By LILuiaN DE LA Tore. 
Michael Foseph. 18s. 
It has been said that anyone who knows the 


Douglas Cause in all its ramifications has little 
left to learn about the history of cighteeath- 


century Scotland. Only the Dreyfus Case is 


comparable for the public excitement it produced: 


gees 


in 


i 


and the mass of documents that accumulated . 


during its progress 
countries. 
have been out of print for many years and Miss 
de la Torre’s brilliant reconstruction, into which 
she has incorporated much’ new material, will 
come not only as a delight but as a surprise to 
many readers. 

The central figure who dominates the book is 
not the colourless if worthy Heir, but the magnetic 
Lady Jane Douglas, his reputed mother. “Fhe 
life of this lovely impulsive creature had-beea 
overshadowed since girlhood by the violence and 
enmity of her m y deranged brother, 
wealthy Duke of Douglas, on whom sh 
. When at’ the age of 4 

marriage with a ruined 
fortune, Colonel John Stewart, they neo hed 


il 
Bet 


[$0 the. Duke, and stipped-a ta the Coaplanad 


with the Colonel disguised as one of her house- 


and ‘courage that she included a iy washed 
Jacobite, the Chevalier Johnston, in her patty. 
Two years later, the couple, having exhaust 


Af 


their credit in France, returned to London ith 


twin boys, whom they claimed had been bera 
to Lady Jane at the mature age of 50. The 
Duke, and not he alone, was sceptical ; 


faRES 


through the Courts of three 
Yet the only books on the subject — 
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LORD WAVERLEY (Sir John Anderson) 
With many drawings, maps and. diagrams 






‘ The inspiring story of the most imaginative 
large-scale experiment of this cent 
the regeneration of the Tennessee V: 
“1 hiave read with the greatest interest this 
of the progress of plans -under the 
Tennessee Valley Authority over a period 
of twenty years. I find in it a most arresting 
account of 
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he -withheld her meagre allowance, and allowed 
his sister to die of cancer in poverty, leaving her 
jhusband in a debtor’s prison, and the surviving 
itwin, Archibald, to be-brought up by charitable 
lfriends. ‘The true origin of the child would have 
| mattered to no one if the demented old man had 
not changed his mind at the fast moment and 
left estates worth £12,000 a year to his rejected 
‘nephew. The next heirs, the ducal family of 
‘Hamilton, were not going to take this lying down ; 
they challenged the lad’s claim-to be a: 

The belligerent widowed Duchess of Douglas (to 
whose influence he owed his inheritance) flew to 
his rescue, and for seven years a battle royal raged 
over France, > and ‘between the 
two great families and: their agents. 

Two extraordinary facts came early to light out 
of the confused story. ‘Firstly, that the parents of 
the twins. had taken practically no steps to refute 
the aspersions on their children’s origin, and 
when the-rascally old Colenel, now out of prison 
and a baronet, was put to questioning, he proved 

ble to contribute any verifiable details of his 
wit? ’s confinement. Secondly, two humble 
Parisian families came forward to complain that 
their infant boys had been kidnapped by a foreign 
gentleman answering to the Colonel’s description 
on the very dates when the twins were known to 
have first appeared in the Douglas‘ménage. The 
Scottish Court of Session-gave a verdict against 
the Heir (Lord Hailes delivering the obstetrical 
part of his judgment én Latin, “because a great 
many ladies were present in Cort ”), but this was 


reversed in 1769 by the decision of the House of 


Lords, mainly owing to the influence of a most 
unjudicial and emotional speech by Lord 
Mansfield, who had been completely bewitched 
‘by the charm of Lady Jane. It will rejoice the 
hearts of Scottish Nationélists and of live-long 
‘Hamiltonians like myself, to find that the author’s 
exhaustive examination of the evidence has 
convinced her that the Court of Session was right 
and the House of Lords wrong. (A study of the 
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For the first time in one book Everest is 
here presented as a whole mountain, from 
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pithy and learned. 


of the Scots. Lords, 
which Miss de fa 


does not print,. 


“ further show that, unlike many judges, they were 


-) 
Torre’s telling of the intricate story 


sensitive feeling for character and period enables 
ee ee ee eee 
personalities—French work-people, Scots 
duchesses and Boswell and King 
George 1l—who crowd the scene. Yet, I think 
that in arriving at a “new solution” of the 
mystery, a feat on which she sets too much store, 
she has been led astray by a misunderstanding of 
her heroine. She asks us to believe that Lady 
Jane was incapable of deception, that she really 
did give birth to twin boys in the Jacobite Colony 
of St. Germain-en-Laye, but the -babies were 
dead and her. “ adoring ”’ husband, to save her 
disappointment, substituted stolen children with- 
out her knowledge. This theory presupposes an 
impossibly chivalrous Colonel, and an impossibly 
gullible lady, and raises far more difficulties than 
it solves. It is moreover unnecessary. It would 
seem that a woman renowned for her “ insinuating 
address and manners ”’ when alive, has 
charmed her biographer into overlooking certain 
unfortunate traits in her character. 

It would indeed: be erp natural that a women 
who had been let down so badly by her men-folk at 

every turn, in an age when women were com- 
pletely dependent on men economically and 
socially, should become warped and unscrupulous. 
There is much evidence in Lady Jane’s corre- 
spondence and actions of financial irresponsibility 
bordering on fraud, and she repeatedly showed ‘a 
pretty talent for duplicity. In a letter which Miss 
de le Torre omits to mention, she writes from 
the Continent to a kinswoman, not only explicitly 
and vehemently denying the story of her marriage 
to Colonel Stewart (who was in fact living with 
her at the time) but attributing the “‘ rumours’ 
to a cousin whom she calls a‘liar and “‘ a. brainless 
badhearted woman.” This mean and thoroughly 
unscrupulous document probably influenced Lord 
Hailes to comment in the Court of Session that 
he could not attach much importance to witnesses 
to Lady Jane’s good character because “ there 
was much evidence to ‘her want of truth upon 
almost every occasion.”” It should be remembered 
that Lady Jane and her husband were in a 
desperate financial plight and that in the days 
before the Chancellor of the Exchequer became a 
sort of Universal Heir to all property, the prestige 
of being the mother of the only male d 
of a noble family was very great—and a source 
of unlimited credit. One may have deep sympathy 
with this warm-hearted, frustrated woman, and 
yet have little confidence in her integrity. I'am 
sure she entertained the highest principles, but 
she would never have let them stand in the way of 
anything she wanted to do. 

LETITIA FAERFIELD 


GRAND TOURS FOR ALL 


The Thomas Cook Story. By JoHN PupNey, 


Michael Foseph. 15s. 


This is a delightful book; most interesting, most 
entertaining. - It was written spontaneously by 
Mr. Pudney as “an amateur of Victorian travel ” 
not as the sponsored historian of the famous 
travel agency. The house of Cook co-operated 
with characteristic civility by opening their 
archives but did not issue any directives. The 
subject, promising enough, turns out to be unex- 


pectedly rich. 


There are, to begin with, all sorts of eusidiotia 
associations: the dark-blue, padded-seat ambience 
of luxurious train travel, fortified by nips from 


‘the brandy flask of silver and crocodile skin, 


smoothed by. the eran frock-coated courier 
Be ng Te is the label- 





the rich material. Her narrative,’ 





The New Statesman and Nation, April 25, 1953 
how nastily, by Punch. “There are aoa a 
‘ toothed, 


ere eedhevage dhe en ions: of oneself, 
for instance, aged twelve, en route for the e 
Oberland, arriving by — at the Gare 
Lyons from the Gare du 
intoxicated, Thomas Cook, “Thomas Cook, 
come here, I say!” 

But as one reads the history one discovers other 
aspects. There is the part played by Thos. 
as agents of im; trips up 
Nile. with helping once, if not quite for ail, t 
suppress Fuzzy Wuzzy. And the origins of 
enterprise turn out to be, or any rate to sugeed, 
an almost Marxistically blue-printed example of 
puritanism in the service of primitive accumuta- 
tion. For the original Thomas Cook (1808-1892) 
who started it all, did so by ordering special trains 
for outings for temperance He was a 
most remarkable character, this ire Bap- 
tist, gardener’s boy, woodturner, printer—of pad 
digious manual’ perf 
sionary zealot. As eccentric and indivicualisgc 
as any Regency dotty, but as steadfastly virtuous 
as the grimmest of Smiles’s self-helpers. Here he 
is campaigning against the weed in his own-words 
in “Scraps From The Notebook Of A Tourist,” 
a chapter from the third volume of The Anti- 
Smoker : 


ont ine veer at ae sales 
started, a box of lucifers was produced, a 
struck, "and one of the men placed a cigar between 
his lips, and the other a short black .% 


as possible 1 stoking prope, whinge 
who knew my anti-smoking propensities, whi 
in my ear: “Where are your 
commend 6 ae Set tee ee 
containing. a quantity of ithe 


i 


8 


ik 
aie 


Advice On ‘The Use OF Tobseso = —¥ pppoe 
the parcel and drew out one of the tracts which 
c eet oe ee ee man who sat 
eselhy. dosh: hio-qipe'Seete Ble sonieh and Goa 
astily S pl rom 3 
away... after 2 pipe from hie mouth sad Suag & 
from his waistcoat pocket a paper containing ‘his 
stock of tobacco, which he vehemently’ cast 


away . , ..and turning to his companion ; 
“Come, down with that cigar—and the snuff box 
must go too . 
Powerful stuff. And even more powerful-is ‘his 
song for an open air meeting: 
Six hundred thousand drunkards march 
To wretchedness and hell 
While loud laments, and tears, and groans, 
In dismal chorus swell 
Precisely how all this asceticism-devéloped imto 
the Compagnie Internationale des Wagons ‘its, 
how the temperance jaunts became Grand Tours 
for Mr. and Mrs. Everyman, you must read Me. 
Pudney to find out. It was always Thomas 
Cook’s intention that travel should fortify. 
consolidation and expansion of the business was 
due to his son, John Mason Cook, who left a fee- 
tune of nearly a million as compared -with his 
father’s few thousand. He was subjected to iron 


; 


travelled for five consecutive days and nights in 
charge of trains loaded with excursionists. Pro- 
gress, once the firm had decided on its. policy, 
was steady and rapid. At first, the moral purpose 
of continental travel was. stressed: “We would 
have every class of British subject visit Paris, that 
they may emulate its excellencies, and shun tix 
vices and errors which detract from the 
the French capital,” wrote Cook in his 
organ, The Excursionist. 

Most violent of the attacks on Cooks Ti 


alt 


‘came.from Charles Lever, the sh ove we 


as Vice-Consul at Spezia, was shocked 


ge 





ead sence, fave Maupesne « TE 
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Nord, yelling, motiog- : 
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Edited by 
DAVID DOUGLAS M.A.; F.B.A. 
and G. W. GREENAWAY, M.A. 


The first volume to be published in @ 
thirteen volume series under the general 
editorship of Professor David C. 
Douglas, M.A., F.B.A., designed to 
make generally ‘accessible a wide selec- 
tion of the fundamental sources of 
English history. 


v. Fl Galbraith: Regius Professor of 


Modern History, Oxford University. 


“In the last resort, an understanding 
of contemporary modes of thought 
must be sought in the contemporary 
sources. Such is the justification of 
this huge series, and it is a sound one.’ 
(Time & Tide.) 


Frank Stenton: « compen ious 


historical library for which professed 
students of history as wel! as the 
geternt reader should be grateful.’ 


(Listener.) . 


“No one can turn over 
these relics without marvelling at 
the incomparable riches of the Eng- 
lish public records.” (in a leading 
article.) 1,000 pages. 40 plates. 80s. net. 


POETS OF THE 
- ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


A five volume collection edited by 
W. H. AUDEN and 
NORMAN H. PEARSON 


_Vol. 1 Langland to Spenser ; Vol. 2 


Marlowe to Marvell ; Vol. 3 Milton to 
Goldsmith ; Vol. 4 Blake to Poe ; Vol. 
5 Tennyson to Yeats. 


: “ Everyone 
who cares for English poetry should 
have this admirable anthology.” 
Each volume (over 600 pages) Lis. net. 


THE LONDON BOOK 
OF ENGLISH VERSE 


Arranged and edited by 
BONAMY DOBREE and 
HERBERT READ 


: “It is more than likely that 
this excellent anthology will take the 
place of the Oxford Book for this 
generation.” 928 pages. 15s. net. 


MARY TUDOR 


H. F. M. PRESCOTT 


‘* Fair-minded, 
just and comprehensive . . . Miss 


_ Prescott has splendidly ‘succeeded, 


and for that she has earned the 


. gratitude of her generation.” 


448 pages. 7 plates. 30s. net. 








Evre & Spottiswoode———! 


Race etn ea el 


SHAKESPEARE 
HENRI FLUCHERE 


Translated by Guy HAMILTON 
Foreword by T. S. Extor, 0.M. 


In his Foreword,-T. S. Eliot writes: 
“JT am not acquainted with any recent 
English work which serves the same need 
as this . . . not only giving us a conspectus 
of Shakespeare’s drama as a whole, but 
exhibiting that drama in its rotati@nm to the 
other masterpieces of the Elizabethan ~ 
to-us because of the value of the author’s 
own ideas, which are supported by his 
combination of scholarship with under- 
standing and experience of the theatre.” 
25s. net. 


THE 


THEATRE NOW 
HAROLD HOBSON 


The dramatic critic of the Sunday Times 
discusses the work of our chief living 
dramatists, especially Fry and Eliot, 
the major productions in London in recent 
years, and the extent the theatre reflects— 
and influences—contemporary thought. 

15s. net. 


* 


POLITICS IN 


THE AGE OF PEEL 
NORMAN GASH 


This study in the technique of Parlia- 
mentary Representation in the period 
1830-1850 describes in detail the structure 


. of the representative system in a crucial 


phase of British history. 45s. net. 


GUSTAVUS 
ADOLPHUS 
A History of Sweden, 1611-1632 
MICHAEL ROBERTS 


The first part of a two-volume history of 
Sweden during the critical period when 
she was emerging as a Great Power. 

63s. net. 


LONGMANS 


. His book commends itself 











The . Real Sta Stalin 


YVES DELBARS, one of the best- 

informed experts on international 

expec amass particularly on East Europe, 
econstructed during ten 

work the real history of Stalin, from 

his youth in Georgia. 25s, net 


A History of 
Chinese — 
Philosophy 


DR. FUNG YU-LAN. Thé original 
Chinese version, published in 1934, 
has. been accepted by Chinese 
scholars .as the most important con- 
tribution yet made to the study of 
their country’s p hy. Volume 
I covers the period of the philoso- 
or from the beginnings to around 

00 B.C. 40s. net 


Three Ways of 


Thought in 
Ancient China 


ARTHUR WALEY. = “‘ Fascinating 
both for its own sake and for- its 
parallels with our ways of thought 
in the tormented West.”—E, M. 
Forster in The Listener. ‘‘ The 
book is full of wit, wisdom and quaint 
sayings.” —The Observer. 

12s. 6d. net 


3rd impression: 

The Russian 
Menace to 
Europe 


KARL MARX and 
FRIEDRICH ENGELS 


Edited by P. W. Blackstock and 
B. F. Hoselitz. The editors have 
gollected together articles, speeches, 
letters and news dispatches written 
by Marx and Engels at the end of 
he last century. They are startlingly 
appropriate to the international 
situation today. 20s. net 


The Heart of 
Norway 


COMMANDER F. N. STAGG. 

This is the first book written in 
English tracing the enthralling 
history of Central Norway and its 
powerful archbishopric from carly 
times until the German invasion of 
1940, Illustrated. 18s. net 


New Concepts 
of Hypnosis 


as an adjunct to psychotherapy 
and medicine. 


BERNARD C. GINDES, M.D. 


A. doctor conveys to the medical 
and psychological fields his findings 
on hypnotism from the point of view 
of - serious scientific research and 
clinical observation of e- 
15s. net 





George Allen & Unwin Ltd 
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<dfeary: appearance.- Du Maurier took up Cook 
persecution in Punch. Sala counter-attacked on 

- behalf of the tourists. Among the odder contre- 
>temps was the occasion when some Greek bandits 
‘kidnapped Lord ‘Muncaster’s private party, under 
the impression that they were ambushing a Cook’s 
‘tour, which Cook himself*had called off because 
the Greek Government had refused to provide a 
military escort. Later, and. statelier, came the 
‘expeditions to the Holy Land, for Edward VII, 
‘then Prince of Wales, and the Kaiser, who rather 
overdid his entry into the Old City in Jerusalem, 
as many a British spinster was to remember dur- 
.ing the first world war. From the twentieth cen- 

‘tury onwards the Cook story becomes less 
picturesque, the glamour settles down into a solid 
‘cloud of comfort. Mr. Pudney relates it all with 
just the right mixture of zest and urbanity. 
: There are some nice period illustrations. 

, Maurice RICHARDSON 


VIEW HALLOO ! 


-The Wake of the Bounty. By C. S. WILKINSON. 
Cassell. 18s. 

Literary detection, F. W. Bateson has said, 
is at any rate more humane than cock-fighting. 
There is no need to be'so up-stage about it, 
sas this book shows. in fact it only becomes 
dangerous when it disguises itself as criticism, 
‘and Mr. Wilkinson takes care to make no such 
‘pretensions. He’is very much the bluff layman 
“where poetry is concerned, and takes care to 
‘appeal to “authorities” and “specialists.” 
“Sometimes these let him down.. But there! The 
sport would be just as good if the quarry were 
not The Ancient Mariner, but a poem. no better 
than Miss Mitford’s Christina, the Maid of the 
South Seas, which appears, in part, along with 
‘Coleridge’s poem, in the appendices. 

What these two poems have in common, 
according to Mr. Wilkinson, is a source of in- 
‘spiration in the story of the mutiny on the Bounty. 








TOM DRIBERG’s 
_ DIARY 


THE BEST OF BOTH WORLDS covers 18 recent 
months in his full and varied life. It includes character 
studies of such friends as Aneurin Bevan, Earl Mount- 
batten, the late Constant Lambert ; Driberg’s trip to 
Africa; an analysis of an M. Pp. s work; studio 
descriptions of In the News, Any Questions ? and 
Argument (remember him sparring with Randolph 
~Churchill ?); and a sparkling commentary on a 
hundred-and-one public and Private occasions. 
_ Supremely readable, and with a seasoning of photo- 

graphs, THE BEST OF BOTH WORLDS is in 
the shops at 15s. j 


Phoenix: 


Phoenix House -Ltd., Charing Cross, London 








By Miss ‘Mitford’s time ‘the’ fail story was well 
known ; but how could Coleridge know more 
than the barest details, writing as he did Jess than 
ten years after the event? The answer is that he 
knew it from Fletcher Christian’s old schoolmate, 
Wordsworth, whose Cumbrian relatives and 
friends were conducting a pro-Christian anti- 
Bligh campaign ; Christian, moreover, returned 
secretly from Pitcairn about 1795, and Words- 
worth was the agent employed ‘by Cumbrian 


interests to meet Christian and arrange for his 


safety. 

' 1 don’t believe this for a moment. But it is the 
run that we have for our money, not the kill; 
and Mr. Wilkinson winds his horn with tremen- 
dous dash. The Prologue ends splendidly with 
*‘a journey whose end I little foresaw when I 
walked away that day,” etc., and from then on the 
narrative never falters. The manner is perfect, 
the only possible manner, as bland as Jorkens, as 
cryptic as H®lmes. Enlivened now and then with 
sly and ponderous wit, the style is full of _—— 
always ready, with a “ strangely enough . 
introduce an anecdote, an aside, a daveoen 
It is “ redolent ” (the only word)—of leather- 
chairs and leather bindings in old-established 
clubs. Where else could one find Wordsworth 
in France described as “‘ The Lakeland Lothario”? 

Mr. Wilkinson says he dislikes notes to books, 
but his own footnotes are a joy.. The ramifica- 
tions they uncover become steadily more and 
more tenuous, far-reaching, and unpredictable. 
Everything links up with everything else, dream- 
like yet cosy. The last two chapters, Chapter XX 
about Scott, and Chapter XXI about (of all 
things) Mormonism, are sheer virtuoso-pieces ; 
at this stage there is only a perfunctory pretence 
of proving anything at all. 

Perhaps the whole thing is an enormous leg- 
pull. It wouldn’t matter if it were. It is absorbing, 
absurd, quite out of the common run. I enjoyed 
it enormously. The convention demands, how- 
ever, a bibliography, or at any rate references in 
footnotes. 


DonaLD Davie 


COLETTE 


Madame Colette: A Provincial in Paris. By 
MARGARET CROSLAND. Peter Owen. 15s. 


At no time during her eighty years has Colette’s 
name been so much before the English public 
as it is today. - The sensation provoked by the 
Claudine books in Paris at the turn of the century, 
and by Chéri in the Thirties, aroused hardly a 
murmur in London. But the launching, some 
three years ago, of a new series of translations 
of her works has now made the name of this most 
French of writers enough of a household word 
here to embolden even the popular press to 
treat her eightieth birthday this winter as news. 
So it was a good idea to bring out at this moment 
a biography, destined mainly for readers with 
little knowledge of French. It was also, on the 
whole, not a difficult idea to carry out, since for 
one thing self-revelation, direct and indirect, 
has been the theme of the majority of Colette’s 
books, and for another the main autobiographical 
passages of these books have already been assem- 
bled and published, with a long prefatory essay, 
by Germaine Beaumont in a useful compilation 
modestly entitled Colette Par Elle-Méme. 

Miss Crosland refers only once to this book 
but her own volume does in fact consist, to a large 
extent, of a translation of these same passages, 
with a connecting narrative and commentary. 
omeeg 2 the translations are not always 

: Marguerite Moreno is made to remind 
aan of a time when she was living in “an 
almost old house,”’ while Gide writes to her of 
Chéri : “‘ it was only up to you, it seems, to take 
the book higher.” Apart from translations the 
English—and the sense—is often odd: “ Willy, 
as one might say now, had got in the ground 
floor with the early Wagnerians.” Willy too 

‘as music critic, writer and reviewer, had got 
blasé about women.” Trite phrases. abound: 
“In. France there is. only Paris. Anyone who 


The New Statesman arid- Nation, April 23, 1953 


is not ‘there is mérely itt the 
are some peculiar reflections: “There is stil 
on qunatcunish sit abouts gen quien: 5* Sana 
books . . It is bound to happen in a country where 
serious attention is given ‘to cricket.” 
finally there is far too much unprofitable specu- 
lation; for example, referring to Colette’ 
accent on the air, Miss Cudens 


Burgundian 
writes : “‘ She may have tried to lose it, she may 
barely have realised it existed, or she may haye 


realised it only too well.” 


Yet in spite of her limitations it is clear that 2 
has closely’ studied Colette’s 


Miss 
work; in attempting to analyse her art aad 
situate her in French literature, she often says 
perceptive things. Speaking of the Dialogues da 
Bétes, for instance, she remarks: “ The highest 


praise that can be given to Colette’s writing — 


about animals is the fact that the animal-lovers 
do not particularly care for it.” 


her writing has gradually “ got clearer and plainer, - 
as though it passed continually through sieves 


of increasing fineness.” 
much more in common with the writers of the 
seventeenth century than with, say, con 
Sand, whom at first blush she might seem, to 
resemble. 

She also gives us an authentic portrait «of 
Colette the woman. She writes unders' 
but refreshingly this side idolatry, of Colette's 
emotional life, her attitude to her writing, and 


of the motives which led her at different times — 
instead, mime, . 


to abandon it and become, 
dancer, actress or even, briefly, to run a beauty 

parlour—a venture which greatly surprised her 
friends but which Miss Crosland finds reasonable 
as giving scope to. so’ many sides of her nature : 
her genuine liking for women, her knowledge, 
inherited from Sido, of the herbs and plakts 
from which she made her preparations, the 
theatrical aspect of make-up, and the feeling 
that a writer who does nothing else becomes 
uninteresting and sterile. 

All in all, then, it seems not unlikely that this 
biography will please a large number of readers, 
though not, perhaps, the readers of what Miss 


Crosland describes as “those weekly papers ~ 


which are read only by intellectual snobs.” 
Enip McLeop 


A DISTURBING DON 


John Wycliffe and the Beginnings of English 
Nonconfermity. By K. B.. McFARLANE. 
English Universities Press. 7s. 6d. 


That a Master: of Balliol should show a pro- 
nounced bias towards Socialism, exhibit an in- 
terest in atomic theory, come close to the opinion 
that wars are the result of capitalism, and write 
unorthodox works on the relations of Church-and 
State, can cause little surprise. It is more startling 
to learn from serious historians that this is a 
description not of any twentieth-century figure 


but of John Wycliffe, who died in 1384. Wycliffe, 


indeed, has brought out the worst in historians. 
The paucity of evidence for his life has led them 
t» invoke the disastrous principle that “it is better 
to make mistakes than to leave complete blanks,” 
and whole chapters in-his life have been plumped 
out with guesswork or irrelevant description. 
Again, the evidence allows much enjoyable exer- 
cise of the higher criticism. Much can be done to 
support any particular reconstruction of Wycliffe’s 
academic career by arguing that recalcitrant 
evidence relates to another man of the same name. 
There has been the obvious interference of odium 
theologicum and, less obviously, of the nationalist 
passions of central Europe; for German scholars 
have been concerned to humble Czech pride by 
arguing that Hus was merely a slavish imitator of 
the great Anglo-Saxon reformer. Even college 
feelings are involved, for three Oxford colleges 
have an interest in claiming or repudiating Wy- 
cliffe as a member, while a fourth was founded 
to combat the influence of Wycliffe’s teaching. 
Late in the nineteenth century an Oxford profes- 
sor rejoiced in the foundation of a private theo 
logical hall bearing Wvycliffe’s name and lamentéd 
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PROGRESS 
A critical analysis of the 
achievement and prospect of 
the Labour Party. _ 
Roy Jenkins, M.P. 


Telegraph : 


“In some ways the most remarkable 
book that has come out of the Labour 


movement for a very long time.” 




















Times Literary Supplement: 





“Mr. Jenkins has written a valuable 

thought - provoking and _ reflective 

boek which should stir the Labour 

movement not merely to announce 

a programme but to re-avow a 
- philosophy.” 


ES The Birmingham Post: 





is able not only to think clearly and 
deeply but to express: himself with 
forcefulness and lucidity.” 


10s. 6d. 


“...a highly gifted young man who .- 





HEINEMANN 


THE GROVES OF 
ACADEME 


Mary McCarthy 









Marghanita Laski, Observer: 





“ satiric writing of the first order . . an 
ending as satisfying as it is superb.” 
News Chronicle: 
“Jucidly subtle.” 








—— en 





Punch: 





“ sparkling entertainment.” 






Jobn Lehmann, The Listener: 








“penetrating comment on the pro- 
blem of academic freedom today.” 


Times Literary Supplement: 





“ ~ 2 ad ” 
witty, ironic, and acute. 


Book Society Recommendation 


12s. 6d. 
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Just Published 


THE BOLSHEVIK 
REVOLUTION 
1917-1923 


Volume III 
Soviet Russia and the World 


CE. H. Carr 


This volume completes the first 
part of E. H. Carr’s comprehen- 
sive history of Soviet Russia. 
Following the treatment -of in- 
ternal political and economic 
questions in the two preceding 
volumes, it covers the foreign 
relations of Soviet Russia for the 
same period, and deals in detail 
with the activities of the Com- 
munist International as well as 
those of the Soviet Government. 
It includes a bibliography and 
Index for all three volumes. 42s. 


MACMILLAN 

















Constable 









WHAT ARE RUSSIA’S 
INTENTIONS ? 


In his book The Communist Conspiracy 
(completed in December and published 
on April zoth) Commander Stephen 
King-Hall predicts with extraordinary 
accuracy (sce pages 196-198) the 
changes in Russian policy which began 
to become apparent in March 1953. 
































What does this Russian move-mcan ? 
Is it good or bad news? The answer 
is given in this amazingly topical book 
which, largely compiled from -Russian 
soutces and fully documented, is in- 
dispensable to any citizen who wishes 
to know what this Russian move 
portends and why it has been made. 


The Communist 
Conspiracy 


STEPHEN KING-HALL 


TJs. 





















The German 
General Staff 


DR. WALTER GORLITZ 


“*I can recommend it warmly to intel- 
ligent people who take an interest in the 
great problems dealt with in its pages.” — 
Capt. Cyril Falls. 

** Much valuable and interesting matter 


| 
| 
| 
is given as regards the Second World | 
War.”—Lt.-General Sir Giffard Martel. 




















500 pp. Illus. 30s. 







The Hoover Memoirs 


VOL. II-THE CABINET AND 
PRESIDENCY 


** The most illuminating book on America 
that I have read for the ‘last five years.” 
—Rt. Hon. Walter Elliot, in Time and 
Tide. ‘* Of real historical interest.”— 
Tllus. 30s. 


























Times Lit. Supplement. 










The European Mind 


PAUL HAZARD 


** An : exciting, widely-informative, and 
deeply instructive study on the ferment 
of new notions and ideas that swept over 
Europe at the turn of the 17th to the 
18th century ... . Full of good things.”—~ 
Michael de la Bedoyere. 35s. 


Safety Last 


LT.-COL. W. F. STIRLING, D.S.O. 


** The fascinating story of one of the most 
extraordinary careers and vital characters 
of our time. . . . A new Elizabethan.”— 
Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart. With a 
Foreword by Siegfried Sassoon. A 
BOOK SOCIETY COMMENDA- 
TION. Tilus. 


Honourable Company 


M. BELLASIS 


** The reader will find much of human 
interest and achievement here... . Most 
useful for its record of devoted service to 
India between Plassey and the Mutiny.” — 
Times Lit. Supplement. 21s. 


Farewell, Catullus 


PIERSON DIXON 


A novel remarkable for its brilliant new 
interpretation of the poet’s life and times, 
as well as forits vivid reconstruction of the 
classical Roman scene. 12s. 6d. 


A Singing Reel 
MORAY McLAREN 


**Tt will enchant all fishermen who can 
find in other fishermen’s enthusiasms a 
reflection of their own.”—The Observer. 
Illustrated by A. R. Sturrock, R.S.A. 16s. 



















18s. 
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the refusal of the University Press tv publish the 
great man’s works. 

On his first page Mr. McFarlane austerely re- 
minds his readers that medieval history depends 
on the sources and that the patchy character of 
those for his subject makes it unlikely that it will 
ever be possible to write a real life of Wycliffe. 
‘Accordingly, his first task has been to remove what 
he calls “a great deal of ignorant repainting and 
several layers of rich brown protestant varnish.” 
This sounds depressingly negative, particularly 
since we are warned in advance that the original is 
likely to be disappointing. But Mr. McFarlane’s 
careful search for probabilities is more invigorat- 
ing than other biographers’ confident assertions 
of historical and theological truths. Moreover, if 
Wycliffe is reduced from an heroic to a puzzling 
figure, his interest and importance are heightened 
by Mr. McFarlane’s concern to understand and to 
measure the force of the impact which Wycliffe 
and his disciples made on contemporary society 
and government. Certainly the central figure in 
the cleaned and restored painting looks unattrac- 
tive enough. The ablest Oxford philosopher of 
his generation, Wycliffe was drawn into politics 
when in his early forties to serve a coalition tem- 
porarily in need of arguments to justify spoliation 
of the higher clergy and resistance to the fiscal 
demands of the Pope. In politics he showed him- 
self “little better than a child,” and his conduct 
was often unedifying as well as inexpedient. 
When his opponents recovered the initiative and 
Wycliffe was required to recant his inconvenient 
opinions, he refused and instead went on to attack 
the doctrines as well as the government of the 
church in increasingly intemperate language. 
Mr. McFarlane will not allow that Wycliffe made 
this decisive challenge and formulated his own 
“ grisly creed” because he was following the logic 
of his arguments or because of moral indignation 
at practical abuses, or because of any sudden re- 
ligious experience; instead he suggests the motives 
of disappointed ambition, intellectual vanity and 
the possible physical cause of the high blood- 





REX 
WARNER 


his new novel 
Escapade 


an entertainment 
108 


JOCELYN 
BROOKE 


his new novel 


The Passing 
of a Hero 


8s 6d 
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pressure ~which finally’ killed~ Wycliffe: _ Even 


Wycliffe’s contribution to the Lollard*movement | 


is reduced: there is no evidence for his organisa- 
tion or despatch of the “Poor Priests,” and 
nothing. to show that he took any. direct part in 
translating the Bible. All he achieved was to 
discredit even moderate reform -and to set his 
followers “on the road that could only lead them 

to death or to an humiliating submission.” 
This account of a doctrinaire intellectual in 
politics will, and is meant to, flutter many 
academic and sectarian dovecots. Perhaps it does 
not allow enough for Wycliffe’s peculiar intellec- 
tual quality and temperament. He was supremely 
well equipped for intellectual controversy and 
an incurable taste for polemical writing. One 
reason for the fact that he moved so far beyond 
the ordinary limits of discussion seems to be 
that he could seldom resist the temptation to out- 
flank his opponent’s position. And Gaunt’s con- 
tinued protection allowed Wycliffe to make his 
moves without running the risks to which his 
followers were exposed. But if we still have to 
wait for a satisfactory account of Wycliffe’s intel- 
lectual manoeuvres Mr. McFarlane has given us a 
brilliantly successful account of the structure and 
personalities of politics. And in his fascinating 
account of the Lollard movement, Mr. McFar- 
lane is able to use much new information to light 
up the queer underworld and backwaters where 
the elaborate scholastic thought of Wycliffe 
flowered in such surprising and exotic forms as 
the fantastic coup d’état planned by Oldcastle and 
the butcher who held that there was no God save 
the sun and moon. Mr. Rowse is to be con- 
gratulated on securing this contribution to his 
Teach Yourself History series, It is distinguished 
by the vigorous realism of its interpretation and 

by the sustained pungency of its writing. 

’ J. O. PRESTWICH 


SCIENCE IN CUNEIFORM 


A History of Science: Ancient 
Through the Golden Age of Greece. By 
GEORGE SARTON. Oxford. 63s. 

The scientist and the humanist live in. two 
worlds, almost as completely separate in ideas as 
Disraeli’s in their human contacts. This is 
deplorable and may do our civilisation much 
harm. One suggested remedy is a study of the 
history of science. I believe it to be a far better 
remedy for the scientist than for the humanist, 
for to understand, even imperfectly, the history of 
a branch of science one must know that science 
pretty well. One needs to understand the history 
of one discovery in relation to future discoveries 
that were yet unmade and which may well deal 
with advanced parts of the subject. Scientific 
discoveries are most commonly made by a devious 
and difficult route. It is not until a subject has been 
understood for some time that it is possible to 
explain it clearly. Accordingly, there are few 
humanists who know enough science to appreciate 
its history, nor can they expect to learn a science 
easily by reading the history. To scientists, on 
the other hand, the study of the history is a fascin- 
ating and humanising experience. The mistakes 
of the past and’ its oddities seem so peculiar, and 
yet one realises that future ages will find the same 
qualities im our own work. The occasions on 
which men’s scientific and philosophical thought 
has been affected by their emotions are both dis- 
quieting and heartening. Disquieting because 
one realises that one’s own thought is prejudiced 
in the same way, and heartening because it is clear 
that even a considerable degree of prejudice does 
not prevent—though it may hinder—a man from 
making valuable discoveries. 

This volume, by a successful teacher of the 
history of science at Harvard, is the first instal- 
ment of a complete book. It only goes up to the 
end of the Hellenic period and stops short before 
such great figures as Archimedes and Euclid. It 
is a fascinating work and before one has read many 
pages one is amazed at the erudition and the 
humanity of the writer. He gives a wide and 
gencrous: interpretation of science” atid “includes 
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‘The 
‘philosophy;-much: of -history and- explorationyas. | of hi: 
well as medicine and the practical‘arts. Nor dogs 3 time; 
he even -exclude~the superstitions of the ages, 
rightly considering them an important part of the eer 
background against which scientific discoveries — lame: 
must be reviewed. Among the numerous illustra. - the s 
tions are reproductions of the editio princeps ofa — is he 


large number of the most important works on the: 
subject. It is a book both to read and to browse 
in for the odd facts it contains. How many. 
people know that the words crocus and chicory’ | 
can be read in the Cuneiform? ee 
The author does not attempt to hide his 

opinions which not all will share, but he does try 
to be fair to his opponents. He seems to me just 
in his assessment of the relative importance of the  ~ 
Greek and pre-Greek contributions and shows the. 
importance of the latter, especially in mathematics, 
He takes sides hotly betwen Plato and Aristotle. 
Probably the great majority of scientists feel far: — 
nearer in thought to the latter, especially the — 
biologists; but to most physicists Plato is just 
fanciful and Aristotle just wrong. If I may be 
critical I. would say that Sarton hardly gives credit: 
enough to the atomiists. It may just have been —_ 
pure luck that they hit on something so extras. | 
ordinarily near the truth, but one cannot help feel- | > 
ing that perhaps the evidence in favour of this =| 
general view, from phenomena that are accessible: | _— 
to everybody, is stronger than one might have. | 
expected. The change from a philosophy of 
determinism to something uncannily like Heisen—. . 


‘GARSES Fo SEREEEREEREE 


& 
berg’s principle of indeterminacy, which-seems to. =f = 
have occurred sometime between Democritus. and . § Th 
Lucretius, must, I suppose, have been just a lucky % 
shot; but can one be quite sure of the boundary; § ‘Th 
between luck and genius? G. P. THOMSON 
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THE LAST PHASE 


In My Solitary Life. By Aucustus Hare. Allen: 
& Unwin. 25s. 


This book concludes Augustus Hare’s six- 
volume Story of My Life, in Mr. Barnes’s two- 
volume abridgement. It is safe to say that all 
who read Part I—The Years With Mother—wilk— 
have it vividly in mind. And I nearly said, others: 
should go back and begin with it. Only on second 
thoughts, I am not sure; if they began at the 
wrong end, Part II would be unclouded by com- 
parison—and Part I would be all before them. 

Here we have certainly a falling-off: although 
not properly a disappointment, for one could see 
it coming. In fact, it was already under way. 
After the first fine rapture of intredibility, even — 
The Years With Mother gradually declined into 
a tamer and more level course. Chiefly, this was 
because Augustus had grown up, and started 
“living to himself.” His earliest ties had been so 
floridly oppressive that he took care not to replace 
them. No doubt he was much happier at large; 
but as a spectacle, those years of anguish 
constriction, the fantastic Hares and their fan- 
tastic satellites and hangers-on, far outdo anything 
he can produce as a free agent. “ Mother,” that 
angel-tyrant, was the last to go, and to the very 
last she is superlative. Here, on Page One, we 
find Augustus toiling at the memoir of her “ quiet 
life”—using materials she had herself arranged,.° _ ' 
“in loving forethought for the first months of my : 
solitude.” And after that, he was expected to sit 
down and die. 


My Mother had long thought, and latterly often 
said, that it was impossible I could long survive 
her: that when two lives were so closely entwined: 
as ours, one could not go on alone. It was partly” 
owing to [this] strong impression on her mind ... 
that my Mother had failed to make the usual 
arrangements for my future provision. .. . ‘ : 
How it all comes back! But these few words f° 
are an expiring echo, and there is nothing after- ff *- 
wards on the same plane. Needless to say, he i 
did “ go.on alone”; he went on for another thirty aia 
years, living more freely to himself, jaunting round” 
more of Europe, writing more guide-books. and~ 
“memorials,” turning up more and more assidu>" 
ously at the country seats of an extending circleof 
grandees, and (doubtless) telling more and more ~ 
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ot ee But it is getting later all the 
time; the rich, rank twilight of the past is giving 
eles 5g or ge ahaarerige pide of old 

at tea. I think this march of time (deeply 






00 
not give themselves away. 
moxious to contradiction. 


travels, he embraced Sweden in his purview. 
About its past he is nonsensical; about its Heir 
Apparent he is suddenly discreet. Of course, he 
had no choice; but the provoking dullness of the 
episode ought to remind us to be thankful that 
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K. JoHN 
NEW NOVELS 
The Philanderer. By STANLEY KAUFFMANN. 
Secker & Warburg. 12s. 6d. 


Raynotps. Secker & Warburg. 15s. 


The Philanderer and The Sinner of Saint 
sores Sacen- ane MARMION ape inscsetting, 
intelligent and praiseworthy works. Both deal 


is a womaniser in the way that other men are 
alcoholics or drug-fiends. Women are his secret 
vice, indeed his secret sin ; secret Conrad 
is happily married to a woman whom he loves and 
the happiness andthe marrage may be satered. 


Conrad 

and might bave been treated solely in case-book 
terms. But, a man of intelligence and sensitivity 
and with the passionate interest in morals that 
only the self-conscious sinner can have, he 
realises that the i causes of his 
addiction do not in fact explain it ; the problem 
remains obstinately at the moral level, even 
though, in the course of Conrad’s rigorous self- 
we get as devastating a criticism as any 

Suc deed a0 ek cocpoamenndt af the tuadiieen of 
American adolescent competition in sexual ex- 
_ that we have already had described 
us by. Dr. Mead and Mr. Gorer. 


The novel is admirably rooted in ts background 


Cnet) lives in the horrifying milieu of the public 
relations department of a New York magazine 
syndicate. 

The Philanderer is admirably written and 
constructed, and it is refreshing to see the influence 
of Ulysses being used with tact and common 
sense. The weakness of the novel lies not in its 
action or its characters but, I suspect, in 
author’s own inadequate attitude towards sex. 
Sex: the word itself is a giveaway: portentous, 
vague, it points to muddled values, and funda- 
menta) to this novel is the notion that the sexual 
act is something to do with hygiene, like keeping 
the bowels open, something, in fact, in the words 
of the old on “ worth a guinea a box”’ and 
to be taken three times a day after meals or as the 
physician prescribes. If this is so, what is the 
fuss about? That indeed is part of Russell 
Conrad’s problem. All the same, in spite of the 
muddle at the bottom, this is a distinguished 
novel, and Lawrence would have used it as the 
text for a powerful sermon. 

It is evidence of Mr. Raynolds’s achievement in 
The Sinner of Saint Ambrose that, without the 
enormous creative energy of the one or the ethical 
and aesthetic fastidiousness of the other, he 
can remind us both of the Robert Graves of the 
Claudius novels and the L. H. Myers of The 
Root and the Flower; and he is not entirely 
overwhelmed by the comparisons. His theme is 
the: pursuit of the good life in a bad world, the 
setting of his -ction the Roman Empire after 
Theodosius, v whose death “the genius of 
Rome expired 

Mr. Raynolds s hero, Gregory Julian, is a good 
pagan who tries to become a good Christian. 
He tells his own story as an old man at the point 
of death. He has been active in the state as the 
lieutenant of Stilicho, the last of the Roman 
generals ; he has almost been emperor himself ; 
he has been won by Ambrose and appalled by 
Augustine ; in the end, having been a bishop in 
Spain, he retires to Britain with Pelagius. Does he 
convince as a Roman of his times? I think not. 
He’s read his Freud and knows his Jung, in other 
words, he’s a good American liberal at the court 
of the Emperor Honorius and the camp of Alaric. 
As a novel, The Sinner of Saint Ambrose is too 
long, I would think, by a quarter, but it is a very 
vivid recreation of its period, and all the time there 
is the central interest of the delineation of the 
man of affairs, the active politician, seeking the 
good life and a living relation with God. Like 
Mr. Kauffmann, Mr. Raynolds doesn’t claim 
too much ; he makes no attempt to persuade us of 
truths he has not reached. I found in this novel, 
apart from the fascination of its setting, a quality 
of candour which is very pleasing. 

The Hills Were Foyful Together is a first novel 
from Jamaica. It sets out, as so many first novels 
have done, to show the life of a single small street 
or tenement house, and there it succeeds very 
well: Mr. Mais’s corner of a Kingston slum is 
described vigorously and with an objective affec- 
tion. But when Mr. Mais takes his most attractive 
character, the racing tipster Surjue, to prison, he is 
really writing a different novel, a propaganda 
work exposing the conditions in Jamaican prisons. 
This too is well done, but the two. parts of the 
novel do not fuse into a whole. Nevertheless, 
one will be glad to read more of Mr. Mais, for in 
addition to his skill in rendering colour and 
violence he has a feeling for human dignity. 

WALTER ALLEN 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Real Mackay. News Chronicle. 4s. 6d. 

Of professional writers it is true to say, more often 
than not, that the books were better than the men. 
With Ian. Mackay, whose essays and diary jottings 
delighted many thousands of News Chronicle readers 
during the fourteen years that preceded his untimely 


DAILY SKETCH BOOK FIND 


Silence for 
His Worship 
BERNARD ASH 


‘A warmth of feeling and depth of under- 
standing of human er combine to 
make it:one of the most appealing novels I 
have read this year. We shall be hearing 
more of Mr. Ash—we need more new 
authors of his quality’—Daily Sketch 
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JUST OUT Reprinting 12s 6d net 
ARTHRITIS 
and the Rheumatic Diseases 


‘DR. PHILIP LEWIN discusses 
their nature, symptomsand treatment, 
and by his frankness and considered 
optimism gives the patient a measure 
of much-needed hope of equanimity. 
The book is a welcome contrast to the 
disdainful silences of some doctors.’ 

—The Observer JUST OUT 10s 6d net 


The Blood-Red 


Island 
RUPERT CROFT-COOKE 


During his wartime stay on Madagascar the 
author enjoyed himself hugely on a diet of 
dramatic adventure and ludicrous incident. 

His narrative is as vivid and exciting as the 
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story he has to tell. APRIL 27 12s 6d net 
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GREATEST INVENTION 


SINCE THE ALPHABET 


Gives the RIGHT 
word at a giance 


Every man or woman, 
who uses words, will 
find this idea and Word 
Chart a priceless boon. 
it’s a godsend to all. It 
gives the word you 
want when you want it. 
it provides brilliant 


word-power. 

Gilbert F the 
Famous Auther, said ; 
“. . . the best adjunct 


that 1 have so far dis- 
covered—it is not going 
to leave my desk."* 
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tive brechure. Enclose 

244. stamp for postage 
PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 

(Dept. NSN/HV 37) MARPLE, CHESHIRE. 








Your Pen can Pay 
for your Holiday 


—this year and all the years to come, for if 
you can write you can always make moncy. 
The LSJ can show the way by personal 
correspondence training. Papers are getting 
bigger and opportunities are greater. For 
35 years’ we have helped writers all over 
the world to make money from articles and 
stories. Why not you? 


Write for advice to; Prospectus Office, 


‘London School of Journalism, 
57 Gordon Square, W.C.1. (Mus. 4574) 
“ There are LS¥ students all over the world.” 
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The Future of Television: 


As a Critic Sees It 
MAURICE WIGGIN 


Broadcasting 
and the Visual Arts 


R. FURNEAUX JORDAN 


‘Historical Features’ Today 
CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


The Unscripted Discussion 
NIGEL BALCHIN 


On Leaving the Third 
Programme: 


Some Personal Reflections 
HARMAN GRISEWOOD 


The Influence of the 
Ionosphere on 


Medium-wave Broadcasting 
G. J. PHILLIPS 


Educational Broadcasting 


in the United States 
SEYMOUR N. SIEGEL 


Three Years of Television 
in the Midlands 


JOHN DUNKERLEY 
(Gontroller BBC Midland Region) 


NOW ON SALE. 
PRICE 2/6 





Obtainable at bookstalls 
and newsagents, or post free from 
BBC PUBLICATIONS 
35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
Yearly subscription 10/- 
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discern from the selection .now -reprinted,-with illu- 


_ Strations by Vicky. Drawing on a memory well- 


stocked by catholic reading and acquaintance with a 
host of notabilities ranging from music-hall artists to 
Cabinet Ministers, Mackay chatted agreeably, his 
paragraphs spiced with a nicely-judged flavour of 
allusions which were never too erudite and with learn- 
ing always well within the grasp of the ordinary man. 

From it all there emerges the oddly vivid character 
of the writer—his unflagging gusto, his abounding 
curiosity for oddities in men and places, his tireless 
appetite for fantasy. Great talker,. best of tavern 
companions, one of the warmest-hearted men who ever 
fooled his way. through life and’ letters, Mackay had 
always something in him of celui qui regoit les gifles. He 
would write disarmingly of his own discomfiture— 
of the quack dentist whom, in boyhood, he assisted at 
fairs, to the ruin of ‘his own teeth ; of his dentures 
inadvertently left in Lord Beaverbrook’s tumbler 
in the Glasgow train—and it was characteristic of him 
that he should have chosen as his first wife the Woman 
who was Sawn in Two. From his mock majestic 
conclusiqgn that he could see no “ point in being a 
camel’? to the -Scots-baronial style in which his 
commentaries on mice and men were written, he was 
always essentially the clown who was never boring, 
never (in public) glum. 


New Russian Stories. Selected and Translated by 
BERNARD GUERNEY. Peter Owen. 15s. 


The stories in this selection can hardly be called 
quite new, since Gorki and Sobol and Yushkevich 
are among the writers included, and Zoshchenko’s 
contribution is that old favourite The Sleuth Hound, 
done afresh into horrid American. - New to some 
readers, the editor may have meant ; but this would 
cover a lot of ancient books, including perhaps the 
Bible. It cannot be said that Mr. Guerney shines as a 
translator : to convey the satire of stories like Second 
Lieutenant Likewise and The Studio of Love-Your- 
Fellow-Man needs a deft and lively touch that he no- 
where displays. Indeed the heaviness of his style 
and his uncertainty in dialogue suggest that American 
is not his native language. Gorki’s On the Way is a 
good opulent slice of peasant life, and Irina Alek- 
sander’s The Landrath a diverting if conventional 
portrait of the German as seen through Russian eyes. 


. The humour of Yakovlev’s Wizard may well prove 


a little strong for Western stomachs and Fraerman’s 
The Expedition might have come from one of the edi- 
fying and patriotic adventure stories of our youth, 
the power of the Soviets being substituted for that of 
the British Raj. It is a book to be recommended 
chiefly to incorrigible Russophiles.° The editor 
supplies no introduction, and his biographical notes 
on the authors have an itritatingly pompous flavour. 


An Introduction to Eighteenth-Century Drama, 
1700-1780. By Freperick S. Boas. Oxford. 
25s. : 


Like bad money, bad plays drive out-good. This 
turns out to be the disadvantage in Professor Boas’s 
method, for he has taken twenty-six playwrights 
from. his chosen period and by giving detailed_sum- 
maries of their plays, some 150 in all, he has written 
what amounts to a bill of mortality. Farquhar 
begins the period, Sheridan ends it, Cibber, Fielding, 
Gay, Lillo, Colman and Goldsmith bulk it out. There 
are a round dozen lively plays. to consider, some of 
them very lively indeed, but here they are smothered 
in the intolerable weight of the hundred flops. Pro- 
fessor Boas says he kept an eye open for plays worth 


.| reviving. He doesn’t seem to have found one, outside 


our’ dozen classics, though his quotations rouse an 
appetite for a couple of forgotten -Fieldings which 
sound as if they are good reading _ probably 
not stageworthy. 

Twelve live plays in eighty years, bile: is not 
such a bad score, and certainly the next eighty years— 
1780 to 1860—would do worse. In production and 


| acting it was a time of change and richness, though 


we miss this feeling in Professor Boas’s catalogue of 
‘dramatists. Dead plays are so very dead! - But the 
researcher has earned our gratitude. In this great 
heap of printed plays there might well have been a 
nugget. Somebody had to read them again to make 
sure there isn’t. 


It is Mr. Ehrman’s thesis thet, ot least in the period 
with which he is concerned in this volume, naval _ 


history is national history, and particularly in his 
chapters on material and supply, shipyards and 
dockyards, victualling and administration, this is 
borne out. All these chapters are of great interest, 
not only to the naval but to the economic historian, 


4 ' 


and even to the. general reader. ‘This interest ig” 


achieved partly by, so to speak, making naval history 


of national history ; thus Mr. Ehrman’s disquisition,. 
in Chapter XIV, on the currency crisis of 1694-7,. 
interesting as. it is, is longer than is necessary to- 


make clear what he wants to make clear about the 


Navy. The result is a book as formidable in length - 


as it is in learning, and one which might seem to do | 


more than justice to its subject. From this charge 


its incisive writing and largeness of conception save. — 
Altogether it is a work of broad and thoroughly: 


it. 


professional scholarship ina field too often left to 


the merely expert, and a distinguished contribution 
to the history of the Navy. 


Struggle for Africa. By VERNON BarTLetT 
Muller. 15s. 


Amiable, amusing, easy to read, Mr. Bartlett 
conducts us round Africa in 250 pages. He starts 


with the Union, glances at Mozambique and Angola, . 


sojourns in the Congo, looks at Nigeria and the Gold 


Coast, Liberia, the Arab lands, Kenya—practically: 


everywhere, in short, south of the Sahara. Nobody 
will want to criticise him for having failed to. give 
more than a sketchy picture of these African lands, 
for it is clear that he has attempted nothing else: 
with the skill and insight that he has, he would surely 
have done better to limit himself to a third or a 
quarter of the area he has attempted to describe. 
Yet there are several ways in which Mr. Bartlett has 
net failed, for he manages to show that the root 


_ problems of all these territories amount to the same 


thing—to the challenge of “ primitive peoples ” who 
“are making an amazing effort to leap across the 
centuries.” He never forgets that the diversities of 
Africa do not destroy its essential unity. He under- 
stands the need for change; and is ready to look 
sympathetically for the signs of it. 

Even so, the book is unnecessarily marred by a 
desire to be “fair to everybody.” The “ white 
settlers of Kenya,” we learn, “‘ deserve kinder things 
than are, generally said about them.” Holding this 
view, Mr. Bartlett fails to show us just why Mau Mau 


and its kind should have arisen among peoples not ° 


generally given to homicide. The chapter on the 
Congo suggests that Mr. Bartlett has forgotten his 
Morel: the reason why the savageries of “ red 
rubber ” were more discussed ‘in Europe than other 
forms of forced labour in Africa was not because the 
Congo was a “ Free State,”’ but because its laws were 
uniquely harsh upon the native. The chapters on the 
Union give us no clear analysis of, the United Party, 
although Mr. Bartlett. shows he is far too intelligent 
to be taken in by the United Party’s opinion of itself. 


And if Mr. Bartlett will consult The Private Papers of 


Senator Vandenberg he will see that the British 
Government did manage, in the event, to get its 
hands on a sizable holding in Congo uranium, but 
was obliged to sell out to the Americans as a condition 
of Marshall Aid. This is the.“ struggle for Africa ”’ 
with the gloves on—kid gloves; but Mr. Bartlett, 
an impeccably honest man, has the virtue of not 
pretending that it is anything else. 


Historical Metrology. By A. E. BERRIMAN. Dent. 
16s. 

Weights and measures are, when all is said and done, 
the. basis of exact science and their history has a 
fascination of its own. Mr. Berriman has collected 
a surprising variety of detailed facts about them and 
produced a well illustrated book, which, though 
easier to dip into than to read through, can provide 
hours of amusing study. To enjoy his book it is not 
mecessary to take very seriously certain’ numerical 
coincidences which exist between some ancient and 
modern measures and the-dimensions of the .earth, 


though some of the coincidences which Mr. Berriman’ 


finds between various ancient measures may have a 
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Weck-end Competitions 
No. 1,209 


- Set by John Pomfret . 


re gees Perrier eaeene Sor 6 lester thon 6 firm 
of publishers turning down the manuscript of any 


one of the following: Paradise Lost, Locksley Hall, 
Ulysses, The Ambassadors, War and Peace, La 


Recherche du Temps Perdu, or Apologia Pro Vita 


" Sua. Limit 200 words. Entries by May 5. 





RESULT OF. COMPETITION No. 1,206 


Set by R. K. Buchanan 
The Assistant Postmaster General recently stated 
. inthe Commons that there had been a general wage- 
freeze in the maintenance allowance for Post Office 
cats since July, 1918: and that “these servants‘of 
the state are frequently unreliable, capricious in their 
duties and liable to prolonged absenteeism.” Com- 
petitors are invited to send the comment of any 
Literary Cat (e.g., Mrs. Tabitha Twitchit, Hodge, 
Foss, Macavity, Orlando, Jeoffry). 


- Report by R. K. Buchanan 


Individualists to a puss, the cats of Britain countered 
the libels of the Assistant P.M.G. with indifference, 
irony, injured innocence, malice, threat, or simple 

thos : ‘ Nine lives cannot be supported as cheaply 
-asone.”” Gerald Priestland’s Tobermory was icily aloof: 

* No cat is ever employed, though some may, for 

reasons beyond their control, be obliged to reside at 

places of employment. The idea of regular work in 
feturn for due meat and drink is a8 far. from their 
minds as it must be from those of the guests Lady 

Blemley has invited for next week’s houseparty . . . 
though in Rhoda Tuck Pook’s, he threatened defiance 


_ As I am the grey Manx operative in your own 
office, I can obtain witnesses when informing the 
Postmaster General of your remarks — 
by me) upon his mentality, motives and ability . 


pink 
Will be deliveréd to Terrible Joe .. 


bet slap bby thet mide! Gkioce sil perce t, Orlando, 
Gihic tc iehag ob Seals five tat eat the Table af the 


First prize of a Two-Guinea Fish Token to the Rev. 
J. P. Stevenson’s Gumbie Cat ; one guinea each to 
R. J. Lawrence’s Hodge, Allan M. Laing’s Mehitabel, 
and P, M.’s Cat that Walked by Himself. . 


Tue Gumpie Cat 
If Junior Ministers abuse the privileges of the House 
By libelling at Question Time man’s ancient bulwark 
.. *gainst the mouse, 
What of it ? I’m a social worker, friend of Mr. Eliot’s, 


iF 


. A. delegate of ROGFU*—and my ‘name is Jenny- 
3 ANYDOTS 
| I know my people, and I know their public spirit will 


not lack; . 
They'll start a movement to protest against this 


cowardly attack. * 
(And anyway I can’t that believe Mr. Butler really 
grudges ‘ 


‘ies thomgls 1 con gan, und ompenioe fon 
For cockroach and beetle when your day is done ; 
Though my Young Mouse’s Club, on their oboes and 


7 : if 
They could equally easily fiddle with rifles. 
Let Gammans, then, look to his p’s and his q’s— 
Or, as cultured cats put it, his ¥’s and his p’s. 

J. P. Stevenson 
* Rodent Oferatives and. General Feline Union. 


' Hopeg 
Where Thou, SIR ROWLAND, first with bounteous 
Hand 


Did cause to rear fair Office through the Land 

That Stamp gn Parcel might be justly set, 

License be purchas’d, and Acquaintance met, 

Dire PARSIMONY rules with Visage pale 

And prostrates humble Guardians of the Mail. 

For where the Catty Tribe extends a Paw 

Scarce Mouse that hopes to ’scape th’ avenging Claw 

And hence resides elsewhere. But if a Dish 

Price-froze, diminish’d, of some paltry Fish 

Alone supports the Hunter, then in Truth 

Defenceless Postcards lure the nibbling Tooth, 

Unwanted Squeaks assault the Sorter’s Ear 

And what were Mail-bags, Nurseries appear. 

Cut heaped on Cut, nor Paper saves nor Inks 

The Rodents gather as the Ration sinks. 
RAYMOND JOHN LAWRENCE 


MEHITABEL 
archy the cockroach writes 
my friend mehitabel 
asks me to say 
that those limey post office cats 
are just acting 
like good trades unionists. 
hells bells she says who wouldn’t be 
unreliable capricious and play hookey 
without a raise since 1918 
what with milk twice the price 
and catsmeat rationed. 
give em more chow 


mehitabel says 

and they’ll act right 

till then post office cats unite 

you have nothing to lose 

but your jobs. AELAN M. LAING 


Tue Cat THAT WALKED BY HIMSELF 
I am the Cat—all places are alike to me—castle, cave or 


cottage 
I acknowledge no bonds of duty or affection like the 
canine 
That sells its free birth-right for a mess of pottage. 
Moreover, when Man and I first made our bargain 
There was none of this civil service jargon, 
And I tell you I'd be pretty far gone 
Before I cared an iota 
For the Postmaster General’s meaningless remarks on 
absenteeism, maintenance allowances, and all the 
rest of the official chipolata of data, rota and quota. 
I ask you frankly—have you ever known us 
Official cats get Old Age Pension, or over-time Bonus 
Or Compensation when the caretaker’s kids stone us ? 
Well then, please. believe 
That all this talk about wage-freezing finds us colder 
than raw cod on a marble shelf in the basement 


on Xmas Eve. 
ee ears oe ee ee 
myself compassionate leave P. M. 








CHESS: Hope Unfulfilled 
No. 186 
Perhaps the title isn’t quite fair; for who would 
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at the age of 26, just before 
the turn of the century. 
It seems difficult to avoid 
clichés such as “ sparkling,”’ 
“« brilliant,”’ “ scintillating,”’ 
when thinking of a good many 
of his games. Here is the 
final phase of one which is 
not quite as well known as it 

- - ought to be. It was played 
in 1894, ae Chatpuedt: tod eat wioved bis Q to R5. 


(6) — B-B4 ch (25) R-R4ch K-Kt4 
(17) K-R2 P-KK13 (26) R-Kt4ch K-R3 
(18) Q-Kt4!! Kt-K6? (27) Kt-B5 chiPxKt 

(19) QxKt KoR ch (28) B-B4ch K-R4 
(20) RxKt PxQ (29) -R-Kt5ch K-R3 


(21) BxKP ch R-B2 
(22) RxR Q-K1! 
(23) R-B6ch K-Kt2 (32) BxPch K-R5 
(24) R-B4ch K-R3 (33) B mates 

Here is a game played at Nuremberg 1896, where 
he defeated Lasker, and in a King’s Gambit too : 


(30) R-Kt8ch K-R4 
(31) P-Kt4ch” PxP 


(1) P-K4_— P-K4 (8) Kt-B3 P-QB3 
(2) P-KB4 PxP (9) B-B4 -B-Kt5 
(3) B-B4 ~—- P-Q4 (10) P-Q4 “Kt-Q2 
(4) BxP Q-R5 ch (11) K-B2! BxKt 
(5) K-Bl1 P-KKt4 (12) PxB. 0-0-0 
(6) Kt-KB3 Q-R4 (13) PxP! = QxKtP! 
(7) P-KR4  B-Kr2 

! 
tis) OBS? Ge GO 5). an008 BxP ch? (14) QxB !, QxR 
(14) Kt-K2  Q-K2 (19) Q-R4 P-QR3 
(15) P-B3. ss Kt-K4 (20) Q-R5 Kt-Bl 
(16) Q-R4 ss KtxB (21) Kt-Kt3 Kt-K3 
(17) QxKt Kt-B3 (22) Kt-B5 Q-B1! 

* (8) BxP —- Kt-Q2 (23) B-Kt3 R-Q2 


Had Lasker on-his previous move played his Qto B3 
he would have lost it by (23) B-K5, Q-Krt4, (24) 
P-KB4, Q-Kt5, (25) QR-KKtl. As it happened, 
Charousek (by means of KtxB, followed by Q-K5, 
etc.) was quite content to garner yet another P on 
the K-wing, thereby securing a comfortably if unex- 
citingly won ending. Against a lesser opponent he 


would have certainly gone in for a tempestuous attack. 
A: Charousek 1896 


In this week’s competition 
the 4-pointer for beginners 
is a game position reached 
by Charousek (White) against 
some anonymous duffer. How 
did he achieve a spectacular 
mate in three? As for B 
and C—both wins for White 
—neither of these subile 





: Studies would seem to be 
na ‘overrated with 7 points. 


ane S. Liburkin 1935 C: A. Kovalenko 1947 





REPORT ON COMPETITION | 
Set April 4 
A: Black still has _—_ 3; hence neither of his rooks can 
be pod in Fad to goceuaion j his OR | can *t have been oe ed hence, 


Remove either and Black is mate. 
B: Coed ay mbngemncemiemm ’ P (Kt7) x R, and in capturing the 


White R he —— the P to White’s preceding 
-—- was K(K4)-B5, bu mated Black by B-B4 


could 
:() Kine) x Pots), PS x Kt. (2) Kt-R6, P x Kt. %3) K-Q4, 
KK (4) Q- 205 ch, K-Bl. (5)P-Kt?7 ch, K-B2, (6) K-B5, B-R2. 
: White Black K at 12, Black pawns at KR5, 
KBr. AY Re K-K6. (2) K-B1! etc. 
P-B6, Px P. (2) K-B5, B-Bl. (3) - R7, B-Kt2. 
K-06, oe (5) ee lag Se (6) aa ‘ 


(2) P-Q5 ch, K-K4. (3) P-Kt6, 
KtxP ch. (4) K-R4!, Kt-Q3. (5) Bx Kt ch, Kx B. (6) K- 
Kt5 !, Kt-K2. (7) P-Kt?, K- (8) P-Q6 ch, etc. 

Many competitors delighted by the sui-mate (one 
of them likening it to a Cocteau fantasy) ; but many 
stumped by it (or by E and/or F) ; even so, nearly a 
score of correct solutions. Prizes shared by E. Allan, 
A. R. Cormack, Leslie Hale, L. J. Jackson, F. R. Cliver, . 
A. Rivlin. Londoners’ 4th majority move Kt-KB3. 
Non-Londoners’ 5th due by Apr. 29. ASSIAG 


(4) 
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Week-end Crossword No. 45 

















The New Statesman and Nation, April 25, 1953 





27. A. companion of Claribel, 20. — and another is head 

















AEROS - Stormcock, and Golden Gain over heels. in love wi 
Prizes : Three book tokens of 10s. 6d. for_the - correct 1. Criminal . with a ‘ double (8). : oe pity Bassa dy © ve with an 
solutions opened. Entries to Crossword 45, .&Nn,, stigma perhaps (8). DOWN 21. Place for th de ee 
Great Turnstile, W.C.1, by first post on 5th May. 5. Fora girl I intercept a final fe 24 ‘hte odio on of 
] a 3 5 7 8 effort to pass back (6). 1 re ee r a ee s 
j 9. The place to make meat 6) PRY; Sh. ae Ge eee ET-SQUARE 
turn (8). : i : 
5 9 10. Western charity organisation  2- Showy like a foreign station ? 
“ ‘gives place to trade in the (6). : 
i East (6). 2. Treasure state (7). Solution to No. 43. 
7 5 12. Giant- who may be praised 4. oR balls are usually round 
(7). 6, 6). 
13. Hiker has a walk between 6. A cimema makes a change 
4 rivers (7). for the unwell (7). 
14. Present from an ‘Bavyiien to 7. Comedian embracing a 
¥ Me Othello’s mother (12). parson (8). 
7 8 17. The heavenly body of an 8. Broadcasting skill may trans- 
actress making a film (8, 4). port us (8). 
22. A number are about the 11. Revels seen for example in 
22 3 cartoonist or dramatist (7). traditional music (12). 
23. Cause death and see that the 15. Brumas is a knight (8). 
will is carried out (7). 16. Values of society for a : 
24 24. Plump, red and German (6). philosopher (8). Prize-winners : 
25. Saves nothing in avoiding 18. Beat like Cecil? (7). W. Eite (Carlisle), A. E. Crow 
payment of taxes (8). 19, A musician may be near the (Hampstead), Wilfred M., 
2% 27 26. May be cock county (6). heavens (7) Brennen (Magherafelt). 
means: umd AND ACCOMMODATION—continued ACCOMMODATION—continued TYPING, etc.—continued 





Key Private Hotel, 29 West Cromwell 
.W. a FRO. 1 


Barle't 
@ 15s. 


. 3 minutes from 
Cont § tn. H. & c., gas fires all rms. 
6d. bed. & bkfast. neers pers. supervsn. 


WOMAN co me Poa offers another €s- 


sional woman Hampst flat. - 


Near Tube, Heath. Rent £10 per month. 
Write Box 8666 or ring VALentine 2038 Sun- 
day next, 7-10 p.m. 





AMBORNE Hotel, ge Leinster Sq., 
86. Char 


W.2. ‘Phone BAY. 48 


ming, com- 


fortable service rms., with th board, reasonable. 





LONDON, York House, 27 Philbeach Gar- 
dens, Earls Court, S$.W.S5. Tel. FRO. 


7579. 


Bed & breakfast, 15s. daily. 





BRIGHT hotel (close Marble Arch), 


A White Park, 9, Lancaster Gate, W.2 (Pad. 
8406); c.h.w., "phones, restaurant, porters, 


from 


rom 17s. ¢ 6d. daily, and breakfast. 





LARGE Bed-sit., spacious bookcase, share 
kitchen, frig.; and garden. Quiet. house 


near 
week 


Swiss Cottage.  45s., Sag ms away 
-ends. Box 8324 or MAI. 


NS divan room in Continental house. 
reakfast /dinner, all convens., very mod 
erate terms. -GLA. 3254 or Box 8672. 
EASANT furn. room. Business aay 
stud. S. Ken. Tel. 7-9 p.m. FRE. 28: 
ys. bus./prof. woman offd. divan room in 
flat of another. Central London. Heat, 
light, linen, plate inc.; 45s. p.w. Box 8289. 








ASCOM. London/50 mil. radius for elderly 
European couple shortly to be reunited 
after re separation, husband arriving: from 
N. Interesting, cultured people, offer 
services "(Russian, French, German, Chinese 
conversation, baby-sittg., companionship) in 
addition to small rent. Box 8618. 





J gad om agen began requires 1 ed 2 — 
where piano- permitted. me 
meals; N.W. prelerel. ‘Dox 8458. 





YOUNG interior designer m. seeks unfurn. 
room(s). Lond. . Attic or basement. Cent. 
pref. but anything considered. Box 8505. 





WANTED, | business lad: , i or oy nd s/c. 
med flat, — con- 
veniences, reas. N.E. London. < * 3568. 





VAN room —s Bg ao gent. Use of 
94 evenings. : 


kitchen. CUN. 





SHARE of fiat for woman and a child. 


Garden. Mu 


er ene Possibly 


share part-time nurse, Box 8555 





ARGE well furnished Gad cieioe room, 
c.h.w., use kitchen. Suit professional 


wom: 


an. GLA. 5131. 





‘O Let: Sunny furn. room, sep. kitchen, 
bath, central heating; suit 1/2 mo or 
couple. "Phone after 7 p.m. - GLA. 
(CHELSEA. To let, bright furn. room, a 
small cooker, h. & c.* Business woman 
preferred. Phone Flaxman 3681. Ifo answer, 
Please try again. 








A VERY large luxuriously furn. double bed- 


sitting-room. with hot 
water, gas fire and ring, 4gns. 


cold 7 


3436 


y. 
ladies. Apply, seocaiag, Oy out, * to — 89a 


Alexandra Road, N 





EAR Lord’s. House to =“ me ie 


\2Sgns. 


A 
Ss vate hse. 2gns. weekly. 


2 dble., : ee 3 recep., small garden. 


Box 8 





“John’ 8 weed B/sit: rm., pleasant pri- 
M . 9929. 





[Nt 


rised 


ERNATIONAL sonality offers bed- 


sitting room & breakfast in newly modern- 


Chelsea house. “Box 8635. 





\BE2- D-SIT. rm. Full brd. 2jgns. p.w. Nr. 
Cent. Line Stn. BUC. 4901 aft. 4.30. 





15°: p.w. incl. gas, Small /sit. W.11. et. 


some help with children. Box 8317 





ERVICE rooms. Chelsea. Fully furnished, 
cen. so C.h.w., full breakfast & dinner 
inc. from S}gns. per week. FLA. 7755. 





LARSE well-appnted. furn. flat in profes- 
sional (musical) house Wimbledon (20 


min. 
rm. 
Guns. 


Waterloo). Bedroom, lounge, kit., bath- 
Suit business couple or two gentlemen. 
21 Denmark Ave. S.W.19. M, 0168. 


Cae ie ae furnished room, 
double divan, artistic, suitable cou .. or 
friends sharing, to be let from end of May 
to September. Kitchen, use of bath: phone. 
View by appointment. Write Box 8284. 
HORSTED Keynes, casy access Brighton & 
booeager ovely ery Go os se 
holida acilities, good bus service, 
pra Harrison, School House. Tel. 
Danehill 205. 
CORNWALL. Holiday chalet to Pan a elec- 
tric, 5 minutes beach. Box 8702. 


CARAVAN, modern 3-berth = x 
out car or towed anywhere; 











OMAN Civil Servant and her tabby cat 
want’ unfurn./ y-furn. flat/rooms, 
kitchenette, Central mdon. . Box 8689. 


EMBLEY. Flat wanted. Business couple 
Witt St Sie Year’s rent in advance. 
137a St., Slough. Tel. 21000 evgs. 


SCIENTIFIC Civil Servant and wife require 
fully/partly furnished flat, London area, 
middle of May. Box 8701. 


ARCHITECT reqs. well-insulated Caravan 
in attrac. surroundings reas. accessible 
London occasional week-ends. Box 9980. 


OUPLE, child’ 14. mths., seek holiday 
accom. walking distance sandy beach late 
June-July. South West preferred. Box 8 


XFORD. —Post-grad. couple seck 7 
nished/unfurnished accommodation _ be- 
ginning Octeber. Reasonable rent. Box. 8516. 




















dates till end Sept. Box 8619. 
R hire—touring or on site.  4-berth Cara- 
van suitable 12 h.p. car. Bowes, The 
Callege, Cheltenham. 


CARAVAN, Royal Deeside, nr. Ballater, 
ideal site, 4-berth, equipped, . 4/6gns. 
Dtls. Scott, 21 Beaconsfield Pl., Aberdeen. 


CARAVAN to let. Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 
Pleasant site adjoining > modern 
Eccles. Sleeps 4, gg gas. Elsan. Well 
equipped. x 8589. 

URN. ea. Seaside Sleep 6, all 
FrURN, . conven., vacant till foe 6, June 13- 
July 25, 25, Aug. 1- 15, after Aug. 29,. 7/8gns. 
Also chalet, sl¢ep 2, 3gns., also caravan site. 
Sewell, Tanybryn, Aberayron, Cardiganshire. 
"Phone Aberayron 237. 

LSH cottage near Snowdon ae Caer- 
narvon. Furnished for six. Gorage, 
electricity, main water, indoor sanitation. To 
let at once, Sgns. week, + July- 7gns., August 
Sgns., -» or by arrangement. Box 8538. 
*XCHANGE 3-roomed flat N.W.11, rent- 
controlled £100 p.a., for a er 
hse., Surrey (workng.-Guildford). Box 64 





























ADELAIDE Road, N.W.3, s/c flat, 2 large 
rooms, “turned, bath = Pye tay 


— furni: 


all tri 
# heen, 


May. 5255 Pony cluding "see 0618 kek. 





S': John’s Wood. Charming large 2-divan 
room, 


3gns. 


‘ST: 
two-divan sitting 


basin (c.h.w.), cooking facilities. 

weekly. PRIimrose 4485. 
John’s Wood, near bus and Tube: Large 
room with kitchen- 





dining room, c.h.w., £25 for 4 weeks from 


May 


*0. afterwards) 4 4igns. weekly. Tele- 


phone: PRImrose 


DIVAN room, priv. flat nr. Hyde Park. 
Share kit. one. £3 eatin, bar food. 
Reduc. absences. Tel. AMB. 1509. 


ment. 








UBLE & single divan bed-sitting rooms. 


D° Comfortably eT @ Meals by arrange- 


Phone PARK 





gg ag unfurn. and in jae 

all mod. con., in .newly-con- 
verted tea £150 p.a. excl., = sini Cen- 
tral or North London. Box 8 


XCHANGE: 5-roomed ee an, 2 





with gdn., or cottage, within 20 miles London 
Higher rent if necessary. Box 8437. 


EXCH. S-room flat, centre Oxford, for ac- 
commoda 


tion secluded seaside 2-3 weeks 
July / August. Box 8615. 








2 Po esx Ged. students req. Ige. dble. b/sit.- 

kit./diningrm. & bathrm. or s/c flat. 
Chelsea Pimlico /S" Kens/ Bayswater /Holborn. 
Max. 4igns. Box 86 


|b pada urg. —m furn./unfurn. accom. 
pref. s/c. in Cent. London. Box 8517. 











LIVERPOOL. Librarian, wife, a. @n 
sk. furn./unfurn. accom. Box 853 


DUPLICATING /typing/ verbatim report- 
and 
Please’ velephone BAY. {7 1786. inSaBRraREE 


B agd ne fr ny page Ebworth Bias ; an 


Refs. 
BBEY Secretarial Sai iu, Abbey 
AREY Victoria St., S.W.1 (ABB. 3772). 
First-class ty; 2 Rapid duplicating (in 
colours), ising, 5 > 
BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


gfoen Pe $s out by P. G. wae, 
jouse—' Inimita eeves, 
we, Right Ho 




















Biology. “All 2 . : 
Ss. oe: Puffin Picture Book: 
Sailing—Laurence Sand B hag 6d.). Full list 
from oo. Fe Books, » Harmondsworth, 
us S.A. readers pot write Penguin 
Bos “Inc., 3300 Clipper Mill Road, Balti. 
more 11, Md. 


= ‘THE oe the language paper for 
ex! beginners, _ includes 

Bs Paes Cooverstion ° Bd an 
“ Translator’s mmen- 
i Saneanens and articles. ls. monthly 
from peg ee nag or. * yearly, including 
any country, from ast, 
BO Gro Gresteene Place, Edadane S.W1 a 


ake 


= HE Nation,” America’s Leading a 
T Weekly. Saeteton £2 16s. 











Cs couple, lim. means, 2nd 
expected August, desperately re- 
quire eB flat anywhere. Box 8510. 
TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 
OPLICATING, express _ service, 
Dvtice alisd South arial 


mm Secret: 
Agency, 6, 69 p,, Victona Street, London, S.W.1. 











pastas Duplct LIAS case. Dicta- 
Theses, etc, ‘Confidential 
Mise Stone, 447 Strand Strona. W C.2. . 5984. 





ILDRED Furst— ting. _ Theses, 
M Novels, Plays. —bpegig ntifie 
MSS., etc.. “ copied by intelligent sts under 
oer & rvision. Careful fut checking. Ger- 
fag gee pay hen pp nl "shh 
(or . any y arrangement. ° 
Duplicating service, 267 Goldhurst Terrace, 
Partai we. MAI. 7479. 


HAZEL Porteous Bon son Lg ea Theis, 


personal serv., sae cere by euininent 
writers. 79 Hinton Ra Ra. Fel » Felixstowe, Suffolk. 














carly, ed be sent through the Pu’ Publisher 
Ns. é ” Geet Turnstile: London, W.C.1, 
p ag Reo on request. 
E Auslese” — > foremost 


onaty est. cimen copy Is. 
from a ee Me ee Park Ave., Lon- 
don, N.W.5 


ae See and. To. Hear,” by C. Leslie 
+ Thomson. B.Sc. 5s. P et from the 
Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, 




















UREA ans. What do aay wed in- 
and literature on t of 
devs atten Dickin, 17a Stnetheot ‘6k 
Crewkerne, 
SELLING 700 old & 2nd-hand books. Lists 
free Bayliss, 62 Highbury Hill, N.S. 


Books on Music and the Theatre.—List 








; sent free on uest. B. Hi 27 
Lancaster Grove, Lond ion, N.W.3. oe ‘ 





N™ops, The Book, Hunters, solely en- 
-of - tt and scarce 


out-of-print 
books. wage Pe org Brey A Nignrods; i“ 


3 Litchfield St., Charing Cross » W.C.2. 

Ws want bo b oe Seckenene 
berg, Bpkhari agen g° all good seed teks ba 
Th 2 ys e807, 








¢ Hammersmith - Bookshop, W.6. a 
A Emer tarial se: ee Eyes, 383 Hornsey DevtTs (CHE Buecher Gesucht! R. & B. 
Road, N. 19. vie. 1765, i. Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd., W.14, FUL. 7924. 





SECRETARIAL — for all types of 
Secretarial and ty ists, 
etc. Literary and « dupit 

. . Four-day service for any | 
Special rates for = and. socie' 








$01/2 Grand Buil Trafalgar Square, 
W.C.2. Whitehall = 13. “ 
eS eo 
ens 
Church St., London, W.8. WEStern 53 





HE Secretarial Bi 
Telomere, or 
pe Peay, Mod. “unos, = Seas 
Hill, London, NW'3 TAM. 8879, 








ERMAN books in 7 rooms: Libris, 383 
Gio, Rd., N.W.8. MAI, 3030. 


PURCHASED for spot Wert 
published books, ‘t criew cles Wi 
with i. ms E " { 
wra Ts, tra; 
Paid. ip to “half-price iariy hie 











“ra 
tions, Bernard Hanison, Led., of 11 Mon 
mouth St., London, Wild ae cated to 


paying highest prices anywhere. Tem. 8264 
GERMAN Literature bought & sold—Con- 
jane Book Supply, 24 Whitechurch 
E.1—by appointment only. MOU, 1482. 











FyBMALAVAN & other Mountain ay 4 
lists from Chyngton Books, Seaford, Sx. 





oO 


‘i 
St 
1 


rot ae] 





